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BE SURE TO SOW OATS THIS FALL 
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WHEN PROPERLY HANDLED OATS MAY BE MADE ONE OF OUR MOST PROFITABLE CROPS 








S the season for sowing oats is, in most sections of the South, at | great danger of winter killing, be planted in all parts of the Cot- 
hand, we wish to emphasize particularly three reasons why Pro- | ton Belt, and that yields from oats so sown may be counted upon 
gressive Farmer readers should arrange to sow during the early | to average double oats sown in February or March. This fact has 

fall months, a liberal acreage of this profitable crop. been amply demonstrated by many of our Southern experiment 
First of all, adverse seasons in many stations, and is in line with the ex- 
sections have made it fairly certain perience of our most successful oat 
| that our corn crop will be short; BE SURE TO READ— Sie growers. 
and at the same time the European : i ' The third reason we wish to em- 
| war has made it very probable that Eight Livestock Suggestions for September . 12 phasize is this: If the present war is 
| mext spring feeds of all kinds will be Farmer’s Union Field Notes . . . . . . . 16 long continued there will probably be 
_ high-priced. With cheap cotton and Fifteen Hundred Bushels of Oats on Seven- much talk and speculation regarding 
| e@xpensive corn, the man who has to ee ee ee lt crops to take the place of cheap 


buy feed next spring will be in hard F R F cotton. For such a crop, bearing in 
| straits indeed. It is, in fact, difficult our Reasons for Planting More Oats . mind its cheapness of production and 


|| to see how such a man can afford not Fumigating a Tenant House . . . . . . quick returns, oats, followed by cow- 
| to plant liberally of fall grain. How to Avoid Failure With Oats . . . .. peas. soy beans, or lespedeza, are un- 

Our second reason is that fall oats, September Suggestions For the Housewife excelled. {| 

| when put in properly and followed The Cotton Siiuctios-as Seen From the Field In view of the present situation, || 

} with a leguminous hay crop, have : : no farmer worthy of the name can || 

| almost uniformly proved profitable, The Joys of Being Middle-aged . . . . afford to buy feed to grow cheap || 

| while oats sown in late winter or early The Potash Situation . . . ..... cotton. In fact, it will in many cases || 

|| Spring have seldom been found to Wheat and Oats inthe South .. be well to plant cash crops otker || 
|| pay. With the new open-furrow drills ‘ than cotton. As such a crop oats || 
| that are now to be had, we can safely Why Not Make the Farm Self-Supporting? and hay are worthy of the insist care- 

| Say that fall-sown oats may, without ful consideraticn. 
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get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of three 
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The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the Nttle red or 
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oN f oN Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 
ey s . WE WILL positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as 2 
8% 23.5% 10.5% 9.2% ge of Foe ca nt rca made in The Progressive Farmer 
* . ° on the part of any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This 
es Bell-connected, Exchanges Eeil-owned, a not Phonan ag does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable 
but ar Bell-owned. own anected, we companies. business houses and their patrons, but in any case of actually fraudulent deal- 
ings, we will make good to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The 
conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss shall be reported to 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper and after 


h i. : d d b ° dj f the aoe complained of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any adver- 

telephone exc ——- t yi Same size ot eng use ora tiser, and that the subscriber must say wher writing each advertiser: bie am, 

large city as for a smalli village. Some of these exchanges are writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guarantées the 

owned by the Associated Bell companies and some by inde- 

‘ °° d h ° h Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
pendent companies. Where joined together in one system they always address their letters to 
meet the needs of each community and, with their suburban 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 
lines, reach 70,000 places and over 8,000,000 subscribers. g 


The pyramids show that only a The recent agreement between | DRAINAGE AND TERRACING 
minority of the exchanges are Bell- the Attorney General of the United | SPECIAL NEXT WEEK 
owned, and that the greater ma- States and the Bell System will Our issue of September 12 will tell you many things you | 
jority of the exchanges are owned facilitate connections between all | need to know about tile drainage and terracing—how to take 
by independent companies and telephone subscribers regardless | care of the excess water on our fields. Doubtless you, along | 
connected with the Bell System. of who owns the exchanges. with thousands of other Southern farmers, have wet spots that 3 


should be producing big crops, or hills that are washing away © 
At comparatively few points are Over 8,000 different telephone | for lack of attention. Look for our issue of next week and | 


there two telephone companies, companies have already con- | learn,from men who know, how to take care of these difficulties. | 
and there are comparatively few nected their exchanges to provide 


exchanges, chiefly rural, which do universal service for the whole Plant 


not have outside connections. country. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








Ideas From the Field 


NE may, under favorable weather 

conditions, sometimes make a2 
good crop of oats sown late in the 
fall or early in the spring, but such 
cases are comparatively. rare. At the 
Alabama Experiment Station, as a 
result of 17 years’ tests, the fall-sown 
oats yielded more :than twice what 
the spring-sown oats produced. 

* * * 


In the northern half of the Cotton 
Belt oats should be sown during 
September and in the Southern half 
during October. Later sowings may 
do well some years, but early sow- 
ings usually do better. If the oats 
are to be used for pasture it is im- 
perative that they be sowed early if 
much pasturage is expected. 

oe 


Those who sow oats with crimson 
clover for hay should use some Red 
Rust-proof variety instead of Turf or 
grazing oats, because the Red Rust- 
proof oats mature earlier than the 
Turf and fit better the time at which 
the crimson clover matures. Crimson 
clover matures two or three weeks 
earlier than Turf oats, and Red Rust- 
proof oats, while maturing a little 
later than crimson clover, are in fair 
condition for hay making when the 
crimson clover is at the proper stage 
for making the best hay. 

* oe * 


Now that there are drills that will 
sow. three rows at one time there is 
no excuse for failing to sow oats by 
the open-furrow method in those sec- 
tions where oats winter-kill. There 
are few sections where oats do not 
winter-kill more or less, and the win- 
ter-killing is increased by late sowing 
and.poor drainage. In the open-fur- 
row method the seed are deposited 
at the bottom of a furrow or trench 
and are covered over lightly. The 
rains and frost cause the sides of the 
furrow to wash down around the 
roots which prevents the plants being 
heaved out of the ground by freezing 
and thawing, while the oats being in 
the furrow are protected to a con- 
siderable extent. The open-furrow 
method prevents winter-killing, leaves 
the ground in good condition for a 
spring harrowing, and larger yields 
are produced. 

* 

The fall sowing of oats could be 
practiced much farther north, where 
they now frequently winter kill, if 
thé open-furrow method of sowing 
were practiced. Winter killing is 
also more likely to occur on poorly 
drained land and when the oats are 
sowed late. 

a a” 

Several instances have been report- 
ed to us of crimson clover reseeding 
itself this year. The explanation is 
simple. The seed ripened and fell to 
the ground in May, but owing to the 
dry season these seed, or a large part 
of them, failed to germinate until Au- 
gust. Generally the seed’ germinate 
in June or early in July and over the 
greater part of the Cottom Belt, at 
least, this. is so early that the young 
plants are killed by the hot or dry 
weather of July and August. Those 
who have secured good stands of 
crimson clover this year from the 
spring crop of seed .dropped on 
the ground are indeed  fortun- 
ate, for the price of seed is high 
and the supply so small that many 
cannot get them at any price. But 
the fact that the crimson clover has 
successfully reseeded itself this ex- 
ceptional year should not lead any 
_ one to expect similar results here in 
the Cotton Belt next year, or any 


average season. Five seasons out of 
six the seed ripened and dropped in 
May or early in June will germinate 
and the young plants be killed before 
fall. 
re = 

Oats receive no cultivation after they 
are sowed, except that fall-sown oats 
are harrowed in the spring by a small 
portion of our growers. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, the advice to pre- 
pare the land well before sowing the 
oats should appeal to cotton and corn 
growers, who expend much effort cul- 
tivating those crops after they are 
planted. Because disking thé land 
has in some cases been proved a 
better method of preparing it for oats 
than breaking it with a plow, is no 
excuse for sowing oats without thor- 
ough preparation. It is probable that 
disking is only better than plowing 
and disking when the entire prepara- 
tion of the land is delayed until just 
before sowing; but however this may 
be, it is possible to thoroughly pre- 
pare the land with disk and smooth- 
ing harrows alone, if it is in proper 
condition—was broken well earlier 
in the season, is reasonably free from 
coarse material on the surface, and 
is well supplied with humus. so that 
it has not become hard and dead. 


We are often told the oat crop in 
the South is not profitable. Whether 
it is profitable or not depends on 
the yield made and whether the crop 
is followed the same season by cow- 
peas, soy beans, peanuts, lespedeza or 
red clover. If only the oat crop is 
grown, which occupies the land only 
from September to May and leaves 


it idle from May to September, the’ 


best growing season, the crop, taken 
in all its results is not a profitable 
one. But if we grow an oat crop 
when the land would otherwise be 
idle, it is a profitable crop and should 
be much more largely grown. 

a 


If those who say they cannot afford 
to grow oats, because of the difficulty 
and expense, of preparing the land 
for cowpeas or soy beans, which must 
follow the oat crop the same season 
to make the land earn a fair 
profit, will try lespedeza, or even red 
clover, they may find they can get a 
legume crop after the oats without 
any additional cultivation of the land. 
We are convinced that red clover 
sowed with the oats an the fall will 
give a splendid crop of clover after 
the oats, on all our clay, clay-loam 
and loam soils if they are rich enough 
to produce a profitable crop of corn 
or cotton and are treated to an appli- 
cation of crushed limestone. 


How does a crop of oats followed 
by legumes compare with the corn 
and cotton crops? 

40 bushels: oats; at 50C.....ccccccccees $20.00 


1 ton oat straw 
1% tons lespedeza hay 


40 dushels: oats, at 506... co ccc cco nee  SBKOGF 

1 ton oat straw 5.00 
25 bushels soy beans, at $1............ 25.00 
1% tons soy bean straw, at $10 


Total 


80 bushels corn, at 75c 
1% tons corn stover, at $7 


TOR! < oc c's eae w 00-6906 0 00 0040.0 nen oS $33.00 


300 pounds lint cotton, at 12c.........$386,00 
600 pounds cotton seed, at $20 a ton... 6.00 


WARCMA 5, init v6 scot wa Kae oh A wae $42.00 


* * * 

When fertilizers are used on oats 
apply 200 to 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate in the fall-when the oats are 
sowed and then top-dress with 75 to 
100 pounds of nitrate of soda per acre 


early next spring soon after the oats 
have started their spring growth. 





THE POTASH SITUATION 


The European War if Long Contin- 
ued Will Probably Result in a 
Shortage of Potash and Higher 
Prices—How to Use it More Eco- 
nomically 


HAT effect will the European 

war have on the supply of pot- 
ash required by the Southern farmer? 
This question is of special interest to 
the Southern farmer and more partic- 
ularly to the farmers of the Southern 
States east of the Mississippi, where 
potash is most largely used. The 
spring season is when most fertilizers 
are used and the supplies now on 
hand in this country are not likely to 
be large. Of course, some fertilizers 
are used in the fall and the supply is 
probably adequate for immediate 
needs, but if the war continues until 
after the first of the year there is al- 
most certain to be a shortage for our 
real needs. 

Naturally all potash now in the 
hands of the manufacturers of mixed 
fertilizers will be carefully saved for 
use in their mixed goods and it is 
doubtful if any of these concerns will 
sell potash until a further supply is 
insured. It is also likely that the ten- 
dency will be to reduce the percent- 
age of potash in all mixed fertilizers 
which may be made from now on to 
the end of the war. In short, the sit- 
uation is such that potash is apt to 
be short of the demand and conse- 
quently higher in price. 

In. view of these facts the farmers 
of the South should carefully study 
their needs for potash, in order to 
avoid its use where not greatly need- 
ed, or at least, avoid the waste of it, 
which we fear has often occurred in 
the past. 

If this shortage in the supply of 
potash leads to the more intelligent 
use of it throughout the South this 
evil of the war will not be an entirely 
unmixed one for us, because we have 
probably used potash less wisely than 
any other plant food. In fact, we 
have put potash in our mixed fertil- 
izers for use on land where the over- 
whelming evidence obtained by ex- 
periment station tests and soil analy- 
ses show we do not, or at least, should 
not, need potash. In Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, parts of Alabama and the 
states west of these the evidence ob- 
tained from soil analyses and experi- 
ment station tests point strongly to 
the conclusion that potash is not 
needed as a plant food for general 
field crops, and possibly is not gener- 
ally profitable for any class of crops. 
In the Southeastern States, on the 
other hand, field tests generally show 
a need for potash and that it pays to 
use it more or less liberally on prac- 
tically all crops. But even in those 
sections soil analyses show that many 
of the heavier or Tax loam, or clay 
soils have rather large supplies of 
potash. But that these supplies al- 
ready in the soil are not available in 
many cases for feeding the crops in 
sufficient quantities is indicated by 
the field tests and experience of the 
farmers. Potash, especially in the 
form of kainit, has also proved of val- 
ue in lessening the effects of rust on 
cotton in practically all sections 
where it has been tested. 

These seem to be the facts of the 
situation, and we must meet them in 
the best way possible. In the first 
place, no potash should be used in 
mixed or other fertilizers in the terri- 
tory, as above outlined, where there 
is serious doubt as to the need of pot- 
ash or of its profitable use even at the 
prices current in past years. If the 
laws will not permit this they should 
at once be modified to meet the exist- 
ing condition. Second, as far as it is 


possible, cover crops should be sowed, 
especially on all lands where there is 
now known to be a fair supply als 
ready in the soil—the clay lands gen- 
erally—that they may be plowed un-< 
der in the spring in the hope that 
their decay will render available ad- 
ditional quantities of the potash al- 
ready in the soil. Third, as stated, 
the manufacturers of mixed fertilize 
ers should and probably will reduce 
the percentage of potash in their 
ready-mixed goods, in order to make 
the supplies now on hand go as far as 
possible. 


The situation, while serious, is not 
nearly so bad as would be the case 
were our supplies of nitrogen and 
phosphorus to be cut off and we may, 
hope that by using the supply of pots 
ash now on hand, with care and in 
telligence, the conditions will not be< 
come really serious before the was 
closes and our importation of potash 
from Germany can be resumed. In 
this connection it would be well if 
our Government would consider ser= 
iously the development of our own 
supplies of potash in the West as well 
as the providing of a merchant ma- 
rine to carry our commerce abroad, 
which if we possessed, would not now 
be of value in solving the shortage of 
potash. 





Proportion of Oat Grains to Straw | 


ROF. Duggar in his “Southern Field 

Crops” says that “In crops yielding 
15 to 30 bushels per acre, there is us= 
ually about the same weight of 
straw as of threshed grain; as the 
yield increases the percentage of 
straw increases In yields ranging 
from 25 to 40 bushels per acre the 
writer’s observations lead him to be- 
lieve that the straw usually weighs 
1144 to one ‘and one-half times the 
weight of the: grain. Northern ex- 
periment stations have found the pro- 
portions of straw and grain to vary 
from four of straw to one of grain 
down to one and two-tenths of straw 
to one of grain. Hunt in his “Cereals: 
in America” says: “In general, the 
more favorable the season, the more 
fertile the soil, and the later the va- 
riety or the later the seeding, the 
*sreater is the proportion of straw to 
grain. 


” 


The kind and amount of fertilizers’ 
and the variety also influence thesé 
proportions. 





HE following gives the digestible 

nutrients and plant foods in 100 
pounds of oats and in corn and corn 
stover, for comparison: 





Nitro 
gen 
Ibs. 


Pro- 
tein 
lbs, 


Fat 
Ibs. 





Oat-grain . 4, 
Oat-hay -..| 4. . i. 
Oat-straw -_| 1. i 0. 
Corn : 4. 
Cornstover 0. 























A crop yielding 30 bushels of grain 
and 1,350 pounds of straw would re- 
move the following plant foods fron» 
an acre: 





Nitro- 
gen 
lbs. 

17.28 
8.10 


yeep Potash 


ibs. Ibs. 


7.5 
4.1 





30 bu. or 960 Ibs. grain_- 
1350 Ibs. of straw 


4.6 
23:9 




















Coming Farmers’ Meetings } 





International Livestock Exposition, Chicas 
go, Ill, Nov. 28-Dec. 5. 

Farmers’ National Congress, 
Texas, October 14-17. 

American Good Roads Congress, 
Ga., Oct. 19-26. 

. National Dairy Show, 
23-31. 

National Nut Growers’ Ass’n., Thomasville, 
Ga., Oct. 28-30, 

West Tennessee Farmers’ Institute, 
son, Tenn., Sept. 29-Oct. 1. 
Georgia-Carolina Road Congress; 
Nov. 9-14. 


Ft. Worth, 
Atlantay 
Chicago, Ill, Octs 
Jack~ 


Atlanta 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W. F. MASSEY 








Wheat vs Oats In the South 


WOULD like to have your advice 

as to the best variety of wheat to 
sow here in Robeson County, North 
Carolina, on soil called Norfolk sand. 
Also your mode of preparation and 
time for sowing.” 

On land of that nature and in your 
climate you can never make a paying 
crop of wheat. Wheat demands a 
different soil for the best results, a 
clay soil properly prepared and com- 
pacted. Then your humid coast cli- 
mate is against the wheat crop, and 
favors the rust. I am sure that on all 
the sandy soils of the coast region 
winter oats will always be more prof- 
itable than wheat. Both demand the 
same careful preparation, fining and 
compacting of. the soil, but oats 
thrive better on a sandy soil and ina 
humid climate than wheat. If you 
sow wheat, probably the best variety 
will be the Fulcaster or the Mediter- 
ranean. A bearded wheat is far bet- 
ter for your use than a bald wheat, as 
it is less apt to be damaged by rain 
storms in the spring when in bloom. 

The best preparation for either 
wheat or oats is a crop of peas grown 
for hay and the stubble well fined 
with the disk and spike harrows, but 
not replowed deeply. But the pre- 
paration of the surface soil should be 
very complete, and the more it is har- 
rowed and tramped the better. Oats 
in your section should be in the 
ground by the middle of September, 
but wheat should not be sown till af- 
ter the first white frost, since too e&r- 
ly sowing will make it liable to be 
caught by the Hessian fly. 

Of wheat drill in five pecks an acre. 
Of oats sow fully two bushels, and 
the best way to sow is with the wheat 
drill. Sowing after peas give either 
the wheat or oats 400 pounds of acid 
phosphate and 20 pounds of muriate 
of potash an acre. It is usual to put 
the fertilizer in at same time with 
the seed, using the fertilizer attach- 
ment of the drill, but where time can 
be afforded it is better to drill in the 
fertilizer a week ahead of the sowing 
of the seed so that the caustic potash 
will not come in direct contact with 
the seed. 

To prevent smut it is always best 
to treat the seed before sowing with 
a solution of formaldehyde, one 
pound of the commercial formalde- 
hyde in 40 gallons of water. 

Spread the grain out on the floor 
and sprinkle it well with the solution, 
and then stir it well to get every 
grain moistened, and throw it into a 
heap and cover with gunny sacks for 
an hour, and then spread out and dry 
it. This will destroy any spores of 
the smut that may be attached to the 
grain. 

As to-varieties of oats I believe that 
the Virginia Gray winter turf oats 
are as good as any for your latitude. 
They are certainly the most hardy 
variety I have tried. 





Legumes for Hay 


NORTH Carolina correspondent 
asks me what would be the best 
combination for 


early forage near 
Laurel, Delaware,—vetch and oats, 


vetch and wheat or vetch and rye. He 
had rather use oats than either wheat 
or rye if they will stand the winter. 
In that section they usually sow 
wheat and crimson clover for hay, but 
crimson clover is dangerous for 
horses, he believes. 

In the section referred to it is very 
common to sow wheat and crimson 
clover for hay, and in six years I have 
known of but one horse killed by 
crimson clover. In fact, if the clover 
is cut as soon as in bloom without re- 
gard to the condition of the wheat, 
there is little danger from its use. 
But nevertheless I believe that oats 
and vetch make better hay, while 
crimson clover is the queen of soil 


improvers. As usually cured in the 
section you mention, the clover and 
wheat make rather poor hay, because 
the common practice is to let it lie 
and bleach in the sun and the leaves 
Of the clover are lost, and the sun- 
burnt hay is inferior to what it would 
have been if properly cured in win- 
drow and cock and barn. Winter or 
hairy vetch is little used in that sec- 
tion. Winter oats thrive finely there 
if sown early in September, and I 
would advise the sowing of five pecks 
of oats and 30 pounds of hairy vetch 
seed an acre. These will make a bet- 
ter hay crop than crimson clover, and 
in that section where English peas 
are so largely grown for the canning 
houses, the soil will be found to be 
inoculated by them for vetch. 





Destroying Plant Mce 


HAVE a lot of cowpeas covered 
with black lice. What shall I spray 
them with?” 
You can make a strong decoction 
of tobacco stems boiled in water and 


hour or more, and then spread out 
and dry it before sowing. This will 
destroy the spores of the smut, the 
black grains that answer for seed. 
But in writing for information always 
sign your full name and give your 
post office address. 





Making a Lawn 


ROM Wilson County, North Caro- 

lina: “I have a front lawn about 
100 feet square, and am very anxious 
to get a good stand of grass there 
that will remain green all the year. 
In excavating my cellar I spread the 
clay all over the yard a year ago, cov- 
ered it with stable manure and old 
damaged cottonseed hulls, and plow- 
ed it well and harrowed level. I have 
a fine stand of peas on it, which I will 
soon turn under to prepare for sow- 
ing the grass seed. I have been ad- 
vised not to plant blue grass, as my 
neighbors say it will not live more 
than one spring, as the hot sun kills 
it. What shail I use?” 

You have done right in spreading 
the clay, for the clay will hold grass 
better than your natural soil. So far 
you have done very well, and you 
need not fear that blue grass properly 
treated will not last. Turn the peas 
under early and then harrow in lime 
at rate of a ton an acre, and add a 
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MY CREED 





1. I believe the soil loves to eat as well as its owner, and, therefore, will feed 
2. I believe that every good farm deserves a good farmer and every good 


3. P believe in deep plowing and thorough preparation before seeding. 

4. I believe in conserving moisture by frequent light cultivation. 

5. I believe in full crops which leave the soil better than they found it. 

6. I believe in increasing efficiency that cost of production may be minim- 


7. I believe that only through a full knowledge of cost can selling price be 


8. I believe in codperation by producers in storage, packing, shipping and 
selling, as well as buying, that uniform grade of products may be fixed. 

9. I believe that in whatever I do, I must seek to go to the bottom of things. 
I believe in fields free from weeds; crops and trees free from diseases 
and pests; homes free from contention, and lives free from ignorance and sin. 
I believe that talents are given for improvement, and pledge my best 


1 believe in the home farm and farm home as the promoter, protector, 
up-builder and inspirer of civic righteousness in the nation. 


To each and all of these I pledge my faithful adherence and earnest support. 


—George M. Twitcheli. 








spray with that, or you can spread 
tobacco dust heavily over the peas, 
or you can get the concentrated arti- 
cle called Black-leaf 40 sold by seeds- 
men and spray with that in a diluted 
form. Tobacco is a specific against 
all forms of plant lice or aphides. 





Growing Mangels and Carrots 


ROM eastern South Carolina: “Can 

I grow mangels and carrots for 
stock feed with success in this coast 
section ?” 

You can doubtless grow these by 
good fertilization and cultivation. 
But you can grow corn and put it into 
a silo for one-third the cost of grow- 
ing and storing th® mangels, and the 
corn silage is as good feed as the 
roots. Roots for stock will do very 
well in England where they cannot 
grow corn, but in this country silage 
is a much cheaper and better feed. 





To Prevent Smut in Wheat 


HAT shall I do for my wheat? It 

is so full of smut that I have to 
wash it before carrying it to mill. It 
has a fine grain and I like it. Please 
advise me.” 

IT would have written you direct had 
you signed your name to your letter. 
It is not proper courtesy to send a 
letter with only initials, and usually 
the rule is not to answer such letters 
at all. But you can treat the seed as 
I have advised before. Spread it out 
and sprinkle with a mixture of one 
pound of formaldehyde in 40 gallons 
of water, wetting the grain well. Pile 
it up and cover with sacks for an 





heavy dressing of acid phosphate. 
But do not be in a hurry to sow the 
seed. Let the soil get well settled 
from the turning under of the peas, 
for you want the lawn to be smooth. 
Then sow plenty of seed. I would 
use 5 parts Kentucky blue grass, 3 
parts redtop, 2 parts sheep fescue, 
and 1 part perennial rye grass, and 
make the mixture not less than 50 
pounds an acre,—in fact make the 
surface gray with the sced. 

Sow in October and, getting a good 
stand, the next spring start the lawn 
mower as soon as the grass is tall 
enough for it to bite, and then leave 
all the cut grass where it lies, and it 
will soon disappear and will be 
mulching and thickening the sod. 
Mow every week in growing weather, 
but not in a drouth unless you can 
keep the lawn well watered. Never 
let grass get so tall that you have to 
rake it off. You can probably get to- 
bacco dust in Wilson, and there is 
nothing better to give the grass every 
spring than a good topdressing of 
this. Brush in some lime every fifth 
year and you can grow blue grass as 
good as Kentucky. I know this, for I 
have done it on land without a tree to 
shelter it. 





Sowing Nut Grass Seed 


ROM North Carolina: “I want to 
know if nut grass seed will grow 
that is raised in this section. I have 
a lot of bur clover seed which 


was 
gathered on ground infested with 
nut grass, and I want to sow it on 


land that will be planted in corn next 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


spring, and do not want to get the 
nut grass there, as I have plenty of it 
on other land.” 

Nut grass seed will certainly grow. 
There are fully 1,000"plants that come 
from seed every year for every one 
that comes from nuts, and nut grass 
spreads more because farmers allow 
it to seed than in any other way. But 
in sowing the bur clover in the bur 
it should be easy to screen out the 
smaller seed of the nut grass, which, 
by the way, is not a grass at all, buta 
true sedge. 





Fall Vegetables 


LEASE give me the names of the 

best varieties of spinach, kale, and 
lettuce for setting in frames.” 

The best spinach is the Norfolk Sa- 
voy Leaf; the best kale is the Curled 
kale grown by the Norfolk truckers. 
For the Christmas crop of lettuce I 
have sown the May King, as it can 
be planted rather closer than the Big 
Boston and heads earlier. Then in 
September I sow the Big Boston to 
set in frames later for winter and 
early spring. At the same time I 
sow some seed of the Wonderful to 
set in open furrows for wintering 
over for spring heading. This makes 
the largest heads of any and is hardy, 
but not suited to frame culture. I 
set the May King 8x8 inches and the 
Big Boston 8x10 inches in the frames. 





Setting Strawberries 


I EXPECT to set two acres in 
strawberries in November. © There 
is a fine growth of cowpeas on the 
land now. I intend to chop the vines 
with disk and turn under, following 
the two-horse plow with a bull 
tongue. At what stage of growth 
should the peas be turned under? Do 
you think it advisable to apply lime 
to prevent acidity in the soil?” 

Your plan for turning under the 
peas is all right. But by no means 
apply lime for strawberries, They 
prefer a soil rather acid, and will be 
injured by liming. Then give about 
1,000 pounds of acid phosphate, and 
if the soil is sandy, add 1020 pounds 
of sulphate of potash an acre. 





Grubs in Strawberries 


HAVE a patch of strawberries set 

last spring. Many have died, and 
under every dead plant I find a grub 
worm and the roots eaten off. How 
can I fight them?” 

You probably turned a sod for the 
strawberries or used stable manure, 
and thus attracted the June bugs that 
lay the eggs for the grubs. It is al- 
ways dangerous to plant strawberries 
on a sod, for the sod is apt to bé in- 
fested with the grubs. When these 
hatch out into beetles perhaps there 
will be no more if the strawberries 
are kept clean of grass and you can 
train in the runners to thicken the 
rows. The only way is to avoid soil 
apt to be infested and avoid stable 
manure, 





Destroying Caterpillars on Rutabagas 
LEASE teli me what to spray ruta- 
bagas with to kill the green worms 

that are eating them up.” 

Mix one pound of lead arsenate in 

30 gallons of water and spray with 

this. 





Moles and the Castor Bean 
i summer I decided to try the 


old preventive of moles,and plant- 
ed seed of the castor oil bean here 
and there around my home garden, 
wherever the plants would not be in 
the way. I used seed of the orna- 
mental bronze leaved Ricinus cambo- 
giensis. My garden has been nearly 
surrounded by the plants, and I begin 
to think that there is a real reason 
for the old idea that these plants re- 
pel moles, for I have hardly seen a 
mole track in the garden, while usu- 
ally I have been kept busy killing 
them with carbon bi-sulphide. Moles 
do seem to avoid the vicinity of the 
castor plants. 
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HOW TO AVOID FAILURE WITH OATS 





Wrong Time of Planting, Broa dcasting Instead of Drilling, and 
Neglect to Fight Smut Freq uent Causes of Poor Yields 





By L. A. Markham 


arations for the fall seeding of 
oats, and let us see that prepar- 
ations are made for the planting of 
the biggest acreage of oats, and un- 
der _ conditions 
conducive to the 
biggest yield of 
oats that the South 
has ever known. 
The South ought 
to plant a big 
crop of oats; for 
this crop will, with 
proper attention 
to varieties, soils, 
seed, and culture, 
produce the most profitable yield, 
possibly, of any cereal that we can 
grow in many parts of the €otton 
States. That is particularly true of 
many sections, like central and west- 
ern Texas and much of the State of 
Oklahoma, where the rainfall is a little 
too uncertain for corn to. be an en- 
tirely safe crop; and like the Delta 
regions of Mississippi, Arkansas and 
Louisiana, where the corn is cultiva- 
ted only where the time can be con- 
veniently spared from the cotton 
fields. Since oats require little or no 
cultivation after planting and mature 
their crop by the latter part of May 
or the early days of June—just before 
the usual time of the beginning of dry 
weather—they will not be affected, as 
is corn, by a lack of sufficient cultiva- 
tion, and will rarely suffer to great 
extent from a dearth of mois- 
ture. But, in order to raise our 
Southern oat yield from 15 to 20 bush- 
els to the acre, as it now is, to 35 or 
40 bushels, as it should be, we shall 
have to correct some of the mistakes 
we are in the habit of making in the 
culture of the crop. Let us examine 
the more important of these. 


N= is the time to begin prepar- 





Unsuitable Land and Preparation 


NE of the commonest and most 

serious mistakes in the culture of 
oats is made in the selection and pre- 
paration of the land. Oats require a 
firm and well pulverized seed bed; 
and yet it is often the case that the 
land which is chosen for this crop is 
so foul with unrotted vegetation that 
it could not possibly be converted 
into a firm and compact seed bed 
without a great deal more work than 
the average man is willing to bestow 
upon the oat field The inevitable re- 
sult is a loose and trashy condition of 
the soil, which may result, in the first 
place, in the getting of a very poor 
stand because of moisture deficiency ; 
or, in the second place, in the severe 
winter-killing of the oats because of 
the strong tendency of such ground 
to “heave” the plants. 

If possible, land that is clean, or 
nearly so, should be selected for oats; 
but, if trashy land must be used, it 
should be plowed, disked, and packed 


not be broken until shortly before 
planting time, it should not be broken 
more than three or four inches deep, 
and the furrow slice should be thor- 
oughly pulverized. 


When to Plant—Varieties 


GREAT many failures, partial or 

complete, in the culture of oats 
are attributable to the planting of the 
crop a few weeks too early or a few 
weeks too late. Very early seeding 
is likely to result, especially if the 
soil is rich, in too forward a fall 
growth of the grain, with serious 
or ruinous winter-killing as a result. 
A few years ago the writer saw a 40- 
acre field of very fine oats totally de- 
stroyed on account of being so far 
advanced that it could not endure the 
frosts of early winter. 

Where there is a tendency toward 
excessive fall growth of the oats they 
should be rather closely pastured, for 
pasturing for a while will not reduce 
the yield, and it may be the only 


lections, like Appler or Culberson. 
Yet we still find a great many farm- 
ers buying their seed oats, at the so- 
licitations 
even asking the name of the variety 
or exacting any assurance whatever 


of the dealers, without 


that it will resist the ravages of rust. 

Again, varieties that are suited only 
for spring planting are often planted 
in the fall, and varieties that are suit- 
ed only for fall planting are frequent- 
ly planted in the spring, with the re- 
sult that the yield falls far short of 
what it is expected to be. Among the 
best fall varieties of oats are Red 
Rust-proof, Appler, Winter Turf, and 
Culberson; and some of the _ best 
spring varieties are Burt, Clydesdale, 
and White Maine. Red Rust-proof 
and Culberson, also usually give good 
results from spring planting. This 
list does not, of course, include all of 
the good oats for the South; but 
these varieties have shown heavy 
yielding power under a great variety 
of Southern conditions, and a man is 
comparatively safe in planting them. 


Drilling Better Than Broadcasting 
RILLING has several important 
advantages over broadcasting 


which exert a marked effect upon the 
yielding power of oats, namely: A 

















1,500 Bushels From 17 Acres 
Oat-harvesting Scene on Farm of Jno. A, Black, Rock Hill, S. C, 


means of saving the crop. Very late 
seeding, on the other hand, is liable 
to result in severe winter-killing, be- 
cause the roots of the grain have not 
anchored it firmly enough to the 
ground to prevent heaving in freezing 
weather. In many parts of the South 
oats should be planted in the month 
of October, from the Ist to the 15th 
or 20th—September being a little too 
early, and November a little too late. 

Oat raisers are sometimes deceiv- 
ed by. the glowing misrepresenta- 
tions of unscrupulous persons who 
have seed to sell into buying and 
planting seed of varieties that are en- 
tirely unsuited to their conditions. It 
is now a pretty generally recognized 
fact that a variety of oats, to be suc- 
cessful in most parts of the South, 
must have strong rust-resisting pow- 
er; and that the variety which pos- 
sesses this faculty in the most mark- 
ed degree is the Texas Red Rust- 
proof oats or, possibly, one of its se- 


more even distribution of the seed, 
greater uniformity in the depth of 
planting, the pressing of the soil more 
closely about the seed, and the put- 
ting of the fertilizer, if fertilizer is 
applied at the time of planting, where 
it will be most quickly available for 
the use of the plants. And that these 
advantages do not fail to manifest 
themselves in the yield has been most 
conclusively shown not only in tests 
by many practical farmers, but also 
in the work of numerous agricultural 
experiment stations. At the Urbana, 
Illinois, station, in 1905, the average 
difference in yield in favor of drilling 
as against broadcasting was 12 bush- 
els to the acre. On the same station 
in 1908, out of 30 sowings, two bushels 
to the acre drilled gave 1.6 bushels 
more to the acre than three bushels 
broadcasted. At the Georgia experi- 
ment station a modification of the 
drilling method has uniformly given 
better yields than broadcasting; and 
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at the Iowa station oats planted with 
the disk drill yielded 44.9 bushels to 
the acre, weighing 23.5 pounds to the 
bushel, while those broadcasted 
yielded only 35.3 bushels, weighing 
21.5 pounds to the bushel. 

Will it pay, then, to buy a grain 
drill? That will depend, of course, 
upon the extent of the small grain 
planting. Where only a few acres 
are to be planted it might not be eco- 
nomical, unless other grain is being 
raised or several small farmers would 
buy a drill together and use it turn 
about on the partnership plan; but 
where a large acreage is planted each 
year a drill, from an economical 
standpoint, is well nigh indispensable. 
It will pay for itself in a year or.two. 
Experienced grain growers estimate 
that a drill, properly cared for, will 
not cost more than $2.50 to $5 a year; 
and, at a conservative increase of two 
bushels to the acre from its use, it is 
seen that the increase from three to 
five acres, at 50 cents a bushel, will 
pay this cost. 


Preventing Smut 


— of us have but a very im- 
perfect appreciation of the im- 
mense amount of damage done the 
oat crop by smut. It is a very easy 
matter to overlook this damage for 
several reasons. In the first place, 
the smutted stalks are shorter than 
the healthy ones and, consequently, 
are not noticed; in the second place, 
many of the smutted heads never 
emerge from the sheaf leaves, and 
hence escape our observation; in the 
third place, the smut has usually rip- 
ened and its spores have been scat- 
tered is hey ground to infect the 
next oat ctop before the ripening of 
the healthy grain calls our attention 
to the field. But the loss from this 
cause is great; and it has been found 
in some instances, by accurate tests, 
to amount to over 13 bushels to the 
acre. 

Yet, smut can easily be prevented 
by a simple and inexpensive treat- 
ment which can be applied in a few 
hours’ time. This treatment consists 
simply in thoroughly wetting the seed 
oats with a solution of 40 per cent 
commercial formalin. The solution 
should be made up in the proportions 
of one pound of formalin to 50 gallons 
of water, and should be applied at the 
rate of one gallon of the solution to 
one bushel of grain. The usual meth- 
od of applying the solution ‘is to 
spread the oats out in a thin layer on 
a barn floor and sprinkle it on with 
an ordinary hand sprinkler, stirring 
and turning the oats at intervals 
while sprinkling to insure the thor- 
ough wetting of the entire mass. Afe 
ter the seed has been sprinkled it 
should be raked together in a pile and 
covered with sacks, canvass, or some 
such material so that it may get the 
full effect of the pungent fumes. Af- 
ter two or three hours the covering 
should be removed and the grain 
spread out to dry. The formalin will 
cost about $1 for a pound bottle— 
about two cents to the bushel of seed. 
Certainly no one should neglect this 
precaution on account of a small ex- 
pense that may re- 





with great thoroughness so as to 
make it as com- 
pact as_ possible. 
Then it is often 


impossible to ob- 
tain a firm seed 
bed because of the 
time and method 
of breaking. It 
may be  advisa- 
ble sometimes to 
break oat land 
fairly deep, pro- 
vided it is done 
early; but if the 
land is deeply 
broken just before 
planting time, as 
it sometimes is, it 
is impossible, 
with any reason- 
able amount ot 
disking, harrowing 
and packing, to 





sult in increased 
yields of several 
bushels per acre. 





WHY IS IT? 


Why is it that cots 
ton, peanuts and to- 
bacco must be low, 
and sugar and coffée 
and flour must. be 
high? The reason is 
plain, Cotton, pea- 
nuts and tobacco are 
raw materials in the 
hands of the farmerg 
and the farmers re- 
ceive scant consider- 
ation from the monied 
Classes. Sugar, flour 
and such things have 
passed from the farm=- 
ers and into the man- 
ufactured state. The 
monied men are sim- 
ply looking after their 











make a firm, com- 
pact seed bed In 
case the land can- 





A 500-Acre Oat Field in South Carolina—Handled Properly, the Oat Crop, Followed by a 


Profits 


Hay Crop, Pays Big 


own, Well, it is high 
time the farmers were 
doing so. —+ Windsor 
Ledger, 


Put your time into a 
business that really pays 


you can be busy nine or 

ten months in the year, 
doing contract ditching at a 
good profit, making as high 
as $18 a day—and 
you will be your own boss 
with a steady business of your 
own. 


BUCKEYE 
TRACTION DITCHER 


A perfect trench at one out 


The ditcher that has twenty 
years success behind it. The 
only machine that cuts ditches 
true to grade 100 to 150 rods 
a day. Built with gasoline or 
steam power and with round 
or apron traction wheels. 


Hundreds of Buckeye owners are 
prosperous and independent. You 
can do what they have done. 


Write for Catalog61 and for 
facts from Buckeye owners— 
both free. Write today. 


The Buckeye Traction 
Ditcher Company 
Findlay, Ohio’ 


Builders also of Buckeye Ditchers and 
Gasoline Engines for farm service 











ALAA ASS ULV STUN 
46 99 is strongest, Stump Puller known. 
Works like frowing boat. Krupp 
stéel frame; hardened forged steel 
wearing parts; weight only 171 Ibs. Weather- 
proof Engtish cable (no chain to break;) Cash 
orterms. Year Guarantee. 


If zoe, stump can be pulled with inch steel 

cable ‘'K’’ will do it. Man with *“*K’’ can pull 
48 tons. oy. S. Government uses **K”’ in Alaska, 
Good. all sorts moving, pulling. Get special 
advertising low-price offer. 


W. J. FITZPATRICK, 
Box 19, 1926 2d Ave., SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Py Al. PEA HULLERS 


Made in Five Sizes. 


THE HULLER that gives satis- 
faction because it works bet- 
ter, works faster and works 
longer than any other Pea 
Huller on the market. Cylin- 
der has maileable iron sec- 
tions— automatic fan never 
sticks. Heavy fly wheel gives 
uniform speed and light draft. 
Send for preces and descrip- 
tive catalogue 


DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU DO. 


Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 
No. 1 Boyce Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 














‘Adjust themselves 





to every motion 


‘Batisfaction’ 


Suspenders : or money back” 
them where you think there are 


FISH none. We make the famous 


Double Muzzle Wire Fish Basket. Greatly im- 
Proved this year. Write 


EUREKA FISH NET COMPANY, GRIFFIN, GA. 


Be sure “Shirley Evesides ” is 
on buckles 
The C.A.Edgarton Mfg.Co.,Shirley,Mass. 











LET us tell you how to catch 





Will pay Reliable Man or Woman $12.50 
to distribute 100 FREE pkgs Perfumed Borax 
Soap Powder among friends. No money required. 
&. WARD COMPANY, 214 Institute PL, Chicago 





! THE COTTON SITUATION AS SEEN 
FROM THE FIELD 








LOW PRICES APPEAR INEVIT- 
ABLE 


We Must Hold Cotton and Plant 
Food and Feed Crops 


HE week has brought no cheer to 

cotton market interests. In fact, 
the crisis has become more acute, and 
the situation is now the worst ever 
known. Pr actically the whole of Eu- 
rope is engaged in a death struggle, 
and under the most favorable devel- 
opments now conceivable, it will re- 
quire a long time to heal the wounds. 
Not for a good while can we expect 
the cotton market to be restored to a 
normally healthy state. 

Good middling is selling at eight 
cents in the Savannah market; in 
some sections it is said to be selling 
a cent lower. The country is evi- 
dently quite demoralized. People fail 
to see that they are putting the mar- 
ket on too low a basis, pending the 
development of the plans calculated 
to bring relief. It is quite likely that 
this competitive under-selling is more 
sporadic than general, but still it has 
its baneful effect all the same, for 
the demand, too, is very limited. Ob- 
viously, it is useless to pass resolu- 
tions agreeing to hold for a stipulat- 
ed figure if somebody keeps on sell- 
ing at any price he can obtain. 

We must sell as much of the crop 
as.consumers will take and use. We 
must, by cooperative action on a wise 
and prudent policy, get as much as 
we can for what we sell. We must 
not, if we can help it, sell the cotton 
to speculators to be held as a weight 
on the market over our heads. The 
important point is to take off the 
market, and keep off, all the cotton 
that we are unable to sell at fairly 
reasonable terms, to consumers. 

When the demand broadens, as it 
soen will, for American mills will re- 
quire 7,000,000 or 8,000,000 bales and 
exports will not stop altogether, a de- 
termined effort should be made to 
keep down the offerings. By so do- 
ing, the price may be worked back to 
something better than the present 
pittance. On the other hand, if the 
demoralization continues, the price 
cannot fail to fall to even lower 
depths. 

A large part of this crop cannot 
be marketed this year, unless sold, or 
given away almost, to speculators. 
We must consequently realize that 
we will have to carry over a great 
deal for a year or longer. Low grades 
are not wanted at all, and only go 
to swell the total of the apparent 
supply. The man who can and will 
hold his crop, not merely for a few 
months, but steadfastly through the 
crisis, will fare better than the one 
who sells regardless. 

The final step in the program is to 
plant something else next year. Food 
crops are high, and promise to be 
still higher next summer and fall. 
There is no hope for cotton at all if 
we make another normal crop. The 
profitable rule would be to hold this 
crop instead of planting another. 
Who dares this will win out in the 
end. W. T. WILLIAMS. 

Savannah, Ga. 





Congress Should Help the Millions 
as Well as the Millionaires 


HIS cotton situation is getting 

near a crisis. The silent millions 
of the South have so far had but little 
| to say; they have thought that Con- 
gress, being Democratic, would make 
some provision for them. But now 
that over 20 days have passed and 
nothing tangible has. been done, they 
are growing restless. The danger is 
that this mass will stampede; sooner 
or later they will; then our country 
will suffer more than if we were at 
war. 

I notice that Congress was very 
prompt to come to the relief of the 
stranded tourists, mostly millionaires, 
in Europe when war was declared. 





Fact is, I guess there was no prece- 
dent for Congress to act just as it 
did; but it was not bad, useless as 
most of those people are to the race. 
But when Congress is asked to act so 
as to protect a great section of the 
country from ruin, they find time to 
speculate on the true functions of 
government. All this section is ask- 
ing for is that Congress treat the mil- 
lions as it has the millionaires. Can- 
not you bring it to the minds of the 
real men at Washington that here- 
tofore the Southern planter has been 
a voter of the Democratic ticket, in 
fact, been the mainstay of the party? 
Those millionaires never vote the 
Democratic ticket if they can help it, 
and if politics is to be played at all, 
it might be wise to play to those who 
have made the “Solid South” a reality. 

Cotton is selling here in Enterprise 
today for about eight cents, if it is 
good cotton; seed are selling at $13, 
and if a trade is wanted, the mills 
here offer us only 1,200 pounds of 
meal for a ton of seed. Two days ago 
they offered only 1,000 pounds of meal 
for a ton of seed. This spells calamity. 
Nine out of every ten farmers will 
have to be foreclosed if this contin- 
ues, and most of the merchants will 
break. The section will not recover 
in 20 years. It makes me almost want 
to swear when I think that possibly 
it could all be averted if we had men 
at Washington who know that the 
acid test of efficiency is the ability to 
meet an economic crisis boldly, 
promptly and surely. Surely Presi- 
dent Wilson does not fully compre- 
hend the extreme gravity of the situ- 
ation. 

Pray excuse me for “blowing off.” 
The Progressive Farmer has a great 
deal of influence and can be heard. 
There is but one question now before 
the South. J. M. YOUNG. 

Enterprise, Ala. 





More About Cotton Grading 


Python reading the article in The 
Progressive Farmer, headed “Will 
Cotton Be Properly Graded This 
Fall?” I feel like I must tell you 
about my experience with cotton buy- 
ers last spring. I had six bales of 
cotton which I carried to Henderson, 
N. C., and offered it for sale, and, as 
you say, buyer A made me an offer. 
I went to see B, C, D, etc.; they were 
either out of town or were not buy- 
ing that day, so I went back to A to 
see if he would not give me a better 
offer, but he could not. His offer for 
some was 9 cents, some more 9%, and 
for the balance 12 cents, as best I re- 
member; there were two bales of 12- 
cent cotton. 

I told him I could not take that for 
my cotton, and he remarked that that 
was a good price for my cotton. I 
told him so it was for the Harriet 
Cotton Mill, for it was no other than 
they making this offer, but was not 
a good price for me, and I would not 
sell my cotton at that price. So then 
one of my friends who knew some- 
thing about the cotton market ad- 
vised me to ship my cotton to a deal- 
er in Norfolk, Va., which I did, get- 
ting abo 100 pounds of cotton more 
than my bill of lading called for, but 
only a few pounds more than what [I 
really had. But the point is, I got 12 
cents for what they offered 9 cents, 
12% for what they offered 9%, and 13 
cents for what they offered 12 cents. 
You see there was one-fourth of a 
cent a pound difference, but they 
were pricing me down so low. 

Now the cost of shipping and sell- 
ing was about half a cent a pound. 
My saving was between $35 and $40. 

{[ had a neighbor who was trying 
to sell some cotton. I told him about 
my sale and advised him to ship, 
which he did, being well satis#ed 
with’ his sales. 

The farmers will be compelled to 
ship their off cotton if nothing else, 
for where we are so badly hit around 
here is in off grades and off cotton. 


THE PROGRESSIVE PARMER 


If the people would begin to ship 
their cottan it would cause cotton 
buyers to sit up and take notice. 

As your valuable paper says, so 
much of the farmer’s hard-earned 
money goes to these buyers, who 
neither toil nor spin but lie around 
buying cotton away below its value. 
Consequently the majority of the 
farmers are always in hard luck. 
Take, for instance, the man who 
farms cotton, making probably five 
or six bales. If there comes 
a:‘storm or much rain or if it happens 
so the farmer cannot get his:cotton 
in until late almost all of it will be 
classed as off cotton, and that means 
to be sold for about two to two and 
one-half cents less than it is actually 
worth, meaning anywhere from $10 
to $12 a bale, or from $50 to $75 on 
his crop. 

Now that is for one man. By the 
time all or nearly all of these people 
have been treated this way it will 
mean a vast amount of money being 
taken out of the men’s pockets it be- 
longs in and put in the speculators’ 
pockets. 
Louisburg, N. 


C. W. M. PINNELL. 





Let the Government Insure Cotton 
Exports 


OTING your Farmers’ Convention 

in Washington, the other day, 
about legislation and other methods 
needed for keeping the prices of cot- 
ton up to normal, and considering the 
circumstances under which we are 
placed, I did not observe that any- 
thing was said about the Govern- 
ment’s insuring the cotton that was 
to be shipped to foreign markets in 
our bottoms—American-built ships. I 
understand the insurance is, or was a 
day or two ago, 20 per cent, which is 
largely prohibitive. France was hard- 
ly engaged in the war before she 
took over the marine insurance prac- 
tically, insuring everything shipped in 
French bottoms up to 80 per cent of 
its value. 

It seems entirely proper for the 
United States to insure at some low 
rate or guarantee without rate, every 
bale of cotton and other produce 
shipped in American bottoms to Eu- 
ropean markets. Getting the cotton 
to market is the main consideration 
now in bringing about a normal 
status. W. J. PEELE. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





Hold Cotton Until the Mills Need It 


HE greatest good that can be 

done now is for everyone to talk 
of the value of cotton, and to strain 
every nerve, even to the point of dis- 
comfort, to hold on to this valuable 
product of our soil and toil until the 
world calls for it again. We will find 
that when peace is declared cotton 
will be in such demand that all the 
surplus we may be holding will be in 
demand at prices that will make us 
sick if we have let it get into the 
hands of the speculators. 

Many have asked me what good 
have these meetings done? My an- 
swer is they are restoring confidence, 
they are showing our people the ab- 
solute folly of panic. And in the 
meantime before cotton comes in 
much volume the plans will be ma- 
tured to retire all that the spinners 
will not take at a profit. We cannot 
do our country greater harm than by 
repeating and dwelling on low price 
talk; and next to the open market, we 
cannot do greater good than to look 
and speak cheerful and hold a stiff 
upper lip. E. W. DABBS. 





Two Issues Worth a Year's 
Subscription 
OUR Clover Issue 
cussion on the cotton situation 
were worth the price of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for more than one 
year. If all agricultural journals 
would make the fight for the farms 
and farmers that The Progressive 
Farmer is making, the. South would 
soon take its stand in the foremost 
ranks of progress and prosperity. 
-. V. JARRATT. 
Waynesboro, Miss. 
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Saturday, September 5, 1914] 


FOUR REASONS FOR PLANTING 
MORE OATS 


l—High-priced Feeds, Because of 
European War 


AR always increases the de- 
mand for foodstuffs and the 
prices of food for man and 
beast. In the war now being waged, 
which involves a larger number of 
a men than were 
ever before sum- 
moned to the bat- 
tlefield at one 
time. soldiers must 
be fed and horses 
for cavalry and ar- 
tillery must . be 
supplied with 
provender. Al- 
ready, a few weeks 
after the begin- 
ning of hostilities and before any 
preat battle has been fought, the prices 
of wheat, corn, and oats have rapidly 
risen in the principal American mar- 
kets. When this is written wheat in 
Chicago is quoted above a dollar a 
bushel, and corn above 70 cents, with 
prospects of a continued rise in price. 
Hence there is need for increasing 
the South’s production of oats as a 
contribution to the world’s supply of 
necessary foodstuffs, and as a means 
of profiting by the universal rise in 
the price of supplies. It is true that 
oats may not be largely exported, 
but their production in quantity in 
the United States, and hence their 
partial substitution for corn on Amer- 
ican farms, will enable a larger pro- 
portion of the corn crop to be sold 
at the enhanced price. 





PROF DUGGAR. 


1l.—Shortage of the Corn Crop 


OREOVER, the wide extent of 

the drouth ia the Southern States 
makes the South’s production of corn 
in 1914 considerably below normal. 
Indeed, in certain localities in the 
South the corn crop is almost a fail- 
ure. This is the most urgent reason 
that can be mentioned for immensely 
increasing the acreage in oats to be 
sown in the South within the next 
few months. That it is imperative to 
provide an abundance of oats for 
farm use is evident when we remem- 
ber that the demoralized condition of 
cotton prices and the enhanced val- 
ues of food products will make it ex- 
tremely difficult for farmers to pro- 
cure the necessary credit for buying 
corn with which to make the cotton 
crop in 1915. The only hope of meet- 
ing this condition is in growing a 
sufficient amount of oats to s@rve as 


the chief grain for work stock after 
¢ 


harvest time next June. 


Ill—To Reduce Next Year’s Cotton 
Acreage 


NOTHER reason why several 

times as many acres of,oats should 
be sown in the South this fall as here~ 
tofore is the fact that the-cotton 
acreage in 1915 must be reduced. Ev- 
en should the best arrangements for 
financing the present cotton crop be 
effected, there must be carried over 
into next year unconsumed at least 
several million bales. By nearly that 
amount should the next year’s pro- 
duction be reduced, if farmers are to 
receive a normal price for their cot- 
ton produced in 1915 and for the large 
stocks carried over from the crop of 
1914, 

Moreover, the cutting off of the 
supply of potash, which comes almost 
exclusively from Germany, should re- 
sult in throwing out of cultivation in 
cotton all those acres in which potash 
has been found essential to a satis- 
factory yield. The cotton farmer 
may be sure that he will need to make 
his next year’s crop without potash, 
and, because of disturbed market and 
credit conditions, he wilk probably 
also need to make it with less than 
the usual amount of phosphatic and 
nitrogenous fertilizers. 

What use shall be made of the 
acres thus vacated by our greatest 
crop? They should be devoted large- 
ly to pastures where the supply of 
livestock justifies their use. The oth- 
er-use to which they can be most uni- 


versally put is for the production of 
oats. 


1V.—Increased Demand for Livestock 
and Feeds 


NOTHER reason for an immense 

increase in the acreage in oats is 
the growing demand and enhanced 
prices for livestock, brought about 
first by under production throughout 
recent years and also by the special 
demand for meat created by millions 
of unproductive men on the, tented 
field. The sowing of larger areas of 
oats may be made to mean the pro- 
duction of a larger amount of beef, 
pork, and mutton than would other- 
wise be possible in the South. While 
we would not advise exclusive reli- 
ance on oats for winter pasturage, 
because in the earlier stages of 
growth this crop does not afford pas- 
turage for any large number of ani- 
mals per acre of oats; yet fall-sown 
oats judiciously grazed may be made 
to make material contribution to the 
production of livestock, whether the 
oats be utilized exclusively as pas- 
ture, or partly as pasture and partly 
as grain, or exclusively as grain or 
hay. 

In order to make oats serve their 
maximum usefulness as pasture crops 
the time of planting should be unus- 
ually early. September is none too 
early for oats intended largely for 
this purpose. If cotton be now grow- 
ing on the land where winter pastur- 
age is desired, or where oats should 
be grown partly for pasture and then 
for grain production, the seed may be 
sown among the standing cotton 
plants most advantageously by the 
use of a three-row open-furrow grain 
drill, or they may even be sown 
broadcast and covered by the use of 
scrapes or one-horse_ cultivators 
equipped with duck-bill points. These 
are only two of the many methods by 
which oats may be sown early in the 
standing cotton. 


We should not lose sight of oats as 
a temporary and partial substitute 
for winter-growing legumes. As cov- 
‘ter crops, I rank oats as far below 
crimson clover, bur clover, and vetch. 
However, the cutting off of the sup- 
ply of seed of crimson clover and 
vetch from Europe by the war makes 
it highly desirable that oats be sub- 
stituted on those acres which under 
normal conditions would this fall 
have been devoted to the legumes 


just mentioned. J. F .DUGGAR. 





1500 Bushels of Oats on 17 Acres 


SEND a photograph (see page 5) 
of harvesting oats on Fair View 


4 Farm, my plantation, situated in York 
4 County, South Carolina, four and 


one-half miles west of Rock Hill. 


‘This field contains 17%-acres, from 


which I harvested 1,517 bushels. 

The land is a red loam, with a red 
clay subsoil. This land has been cul- 
tivated in cotton for a number of 
years, and has always had deep prep- 
aration in spring. I have applied for 
two years previous fo 1912 an appli- 
cation of barnyard manure, and every 
year applied about 600 pounds of 
commercial fertilizers, a composition 
of acid, potash or kainit and cotton- 
seed meal. 

The latter part of September, 1913, 
I sowed this field in oats in the open 
furrow, using single oat drills, three 
or four rows to the cotton row, vary- 
ing as to the width of cotton row. I 
used no fertilizer whatever except 60 
pounds of nitrate of soda applied in 
the spring, at the same time running 
through this field a four-horse alfalfa 
harrow, which 1 was prompted to do 
in order to thin out some of the oats, 
as I felt sure they were entirely too 
thick to obtain results. I, however, 
did not succeed in reducing the stand 
of oats, so applied the 60 pounds of 
soda as a stimulant. I had no rain of 
consequence on these oats from April 
14 until they were harvested. I feel 
sure had I had another rain at the 
proper time my yield would have 
been 10 per cent more. 


JOHN A. BLACK. 


Rock Hill, S.-C. ~ 
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Scan Pioneer has used his, 
Studebaker ever since 1874 


REGON territory was largely settled by sturdy pioneers wno, with 
their household effects packed in equally sturdy Studebaker wagons, 
made possible the great state of Oregon. 


An interesting letter from Mrs. Sarah A. Haughton, of Norway, Oregon, 
tells of the wonderful record of a Studebaker wagon bought in 1874. In 
part Mrs. Haughton states: 


“My late husband bought our Studebaker wagon in May, 1874. We loaded 
our household goods and 6 months’ provisions, ti e chairs outside and 
started for Oregon. The roads were so muddy in places we could not see the 
ubs of the wheels. There was only one other wagon in our neighborh 
and that has gone to pieces long ago, while our wagon is still in good work- 
ing order. My son recently hauled 41 boxes of butter, each box weighing 
between 65 and 66 pounds, and the roads were pretty bad.” 


IT PAYS TO BUY A STUDEBAKER 


Thirty-nine years of hard work—and a good cheapest wagon in the end. Don’t listen to 
wagon yet. A marvelous record, but nothing the dealer who wants to sell you the cheap 
unusual for a Studebaker, Other wagons wagon represented to be “just as good” as 4 
go to pieces, and owners have to buy new Studebaker. 

ones, but a Studebaker wagon lasts alifetime. If you want a wagon that will last, run 
Studebaker wagons are built to last andto _ easily and stand up to its work, there is only 
stand up under rough usage. It is true a one wagonto buy—and that's a Studebaker. 
Studebaker may cost a few dollars more, Studebaker Buggies and Harness are just 


but the long service it gives makes it the as good. 
STUDEBAKER South Bend, Ind.4 
KANSAS CIT% DENVER 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DALLAS 
MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 
: Adv. 2008 
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Going to Build or Remodel? Investigate 


PARAGON WALL BOARD. 
ae 


Makes your 
Houses Cooler 
in Summer and 
Warmer in 

Winter. 


Can be Paint- 
ed any Color 
or Wall Paper 
pasted over it. 
Anyone can 


apply it. 
atmo EZ seme, 








A Room Finished With Paragon Wall Board. 


Prices, Samples and Booklet Free. 


The Whitaker Paper Co., “"Smin?"" 















Stark Early Elberta “e 


Is Biggest Money-Maker 


B. Carine of South Glastonbury, Conn., has made a big fortune in 
peaches. He gives first place to this great variety. Comes in when market is 
right—10 days ahead of old Elberta—with no other Peaches on market, 
he sweetest, best-flayored, finest-grained yellow peach. Top prices on all you can 
produce. Plant this fall sure—gain ayear Writefor Buyers’ Low-Price C og 
Eastern growers address Stark Bros., North Girard, Pa., of 
neville, N. Y. Western growers address only 
Stark Bros. Nurseries & Orchards Coa. 
Box 128, Lousiana, Mo. 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Follow your 
business closély 


by keeping not merely a 
record of weights, but also a 
Kodak picture record of your 
stock at various ages, and the 
development under different 
food conditions,— file in an 
album for reference. Sucha 
record will enable you to fol- 
low your business more close- 
ly, because it is a record you 
can keep, and the pictures 
will tell the facts. 


KODAKS, $6.00 and up. 
BROWNIES, $1.00 to $12.00. 


Ask for free catalogue at your dealers, 
or we will mail it. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
435 State Street, Rocnester, N. Y. 














NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME 





The Sewing Machine of QUALITY. 


In this machine GENIUS has developed 
the BEST mechanical ideas to the highest 
degree. The superior mechanical principles 
emvloyed which save energy and avoid physi- 
cal strain insures genuine sewing machine 
comfort, and lifelong service. 


SOLD UNDER A PERPETUAL GUARANTEE 


Be sure you get the machine with name 
“NEW HOME” on the arm and in the legs. 
Write us before you purchase any other. 


The New Home. Sewing Machine Company, 
ORANGE. MASS. Dept. F 


AVE30T050°% 


> ON A NEW RANGE 


Frelght Pald to Your 
Home Town Anywhere 
in the U. S. 


zen IMPERIAL” 


80 days in your home 
at our risk. 100,000 
now in use. Made of 
highest grade material. 
Will not warp or crack 
with excessive heat. Has only 
ever_ invented, 










Mo. says, 
wii odors during cooking and unnecessary heat after 
@eals, into chimney. 
STONE OVEN BOTTOM-four4,in, n9,0ther 
stove, holds scft even 
eat for hours—bakes evenly on all Bide s—not in spots. 
4sh sifter sifts ashes right in range—saving one-third 
tag Mrs, Anna avis, he -r, Del. **Most satisfac. 
‘ry baker ever ow ned."” 0,000 other letters of en- 
Brive tor published in pamphlet form by states. 
rite for testimonial pamphlet of your state—read 
what your neighbors and friends say about the Imperial. 
Write today for big free catalog giving wholesale 
@actory prices or credit terms on ranges and heaters. 









Originaland unequalle 1. 
Wood or tin rollers, “Improve i= 
requires no tacks. Inventor's 


PAE IMPERIAL STEEL RANGECO, 113 Detroit St., Cleveland, 0, 
signature on genuine: 
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SHADE 
ROLLERS 

When writing to advertisers mention The 

Progressive Farmet, 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W.N. HUTT 











ON THE JOYS OF BEING 
MIDDLE-AGED 





Some of the Pleasures and Privileges 
That Come Only to the Woman in 
Middle Life—How She May Use 
Them Wisely 

has 


IDDLE age larger privi- 
M leges, more satisfactory pleas- 
ures, and greater power than 
has any other time of life. In middle 


age one has, or ought to have, the 
strength of youth and the wisdom of 


age. The cup of achievement has 
been tasted, but not drunk to the 
dregs. Youth is the period of hopes, 


inspirations, and uncertainty ; middle 
age not only sees the hopes being 
materialized but inspiration has been 
transformed into works, and uncer- 
tainty to settled purpose. 

A middle-aged person is one any- 
where from 35 to 60; after that one is 
elderly, but not old unless she chooses 
to be such. Happy is the woman who 
accepts middle age gracefully and 
makes the most of it. 

I was with a party traveling some 
time ago. In it were two women and 
their sons. One of the women was 
freely, frankly, sweetly, middle-aged; 
the other found no compliment sweet- 
er to her ears than to be told that she 


months and children 
but a few years. 

Suppose we have so neglected our 
teeth that they are gone; let’s get a 
new set. Few of us can afford to do 
without ‘them. To swallow unchewed 
food means to give the stomach more 
than its share of work, and the result 
is indigestion. Medicines and doc- 
tors’ bills cost more than teeth. When 
getting them let us get a good set 
that will be so comfortable that we 
can wear them all the time and not 
just when we have company. 

And let us have our little vanities. 
Let us have our own comb and good 
stiff hair brush that no one else uses, 
and let us not twist our hair slick 
back in a little knot on the head. Real 
good church members have worn 
store hair before now and it has not 
kept their hands from doing kindly 
deeds, but it has made their husbands 
a little proud of them. Nine men out 
of ten will say that they do not ap- 
prove of such fixings but you will 
notice that they admire the woman 
who keeps herself looking sensibly 
clean and well groomed. 


remain small 


Of course, we want to look good 
to our husbands. There is a better 
reason for care in one’s appearance, 
however, and that is the example we 
set our children, especially our coun- 





EAR God, I need You awful bad, 
I don’t know what to do; 
My papa’s cross, my mamma's sick, 
I hain’t no fren’ but You, 
Them keerless angels went an’ brung, 
’Stid of the boy I ast, 
A weenchy, teenchy baby girl; 
I don’t see how they dast! 





THE LITTLE BOY’S PRAYER 





Say, God, I wish’t You'd take her back, 
She's just as good as new; 
Won't no one know she’s secon’-hand, 
But ’cepting me and You. 
An’ pick a@ boy, dear God, 
The nicest in yer fold; 
But please don’t choose 
young, 
I'd like him five yearg old.’ 
—Medical 


Yourself, 


him quite so 


Brief. 








looked more like her son’s sister than 
his mother. I tell you this not be- 
cause I want to quarrel with you 
about trying to be too young, but by 
way of contrast, because so many of 
us settle into old age before we have 
fairly started on it. It does not pay 
to let one’s self sink into even the ap- 
pearance of decrepitude. 

The other day in a Farmer’s Instit- 
ute session something brought up the 
question of the best way to wash 
one’s hair. While the relative merits 
of dry,egg and water shampoos, soaps, 
tonics and drying were being discuss- 
ed, two women, austere to ugliness, 
sat, first amused that we should let 
anything so trivial enter our thoughts, 
then bored, and finally disgusted. 
Later I saw those same women 
trudge up the hill behind their hus- 
bands carrying their own _ babies. 
They had shown no consideration for 
themselves—why should their hus- 
bands show it for them? 

I don’t mean that we should lace 
ourselves in straight-front corsets, 
put on high heels, and stain our fin- 
ger nails a rosy red. I do mean that 
we should not cease to wear comfort- 
able, big-waisted corsets, so that our 
clothes will continue to fit and skirt 
and waist to meet.’ I mean that ev- 
ery woman ought to take time to 
clean her teeth and brush and wash 
her hair, and bathe once a day, and 
give care to collars and dainty 
clothes and the other niceties of life. 
Our husbands and our friends were 
attracted to us first by our personal 


appearance; why not maintain that 
attraction? 

“Ah,” someone says, “You don’t 
know what you talk about! A wo- 
man who is up half the night with a 
sick baby, and has men to feed and 
get off to the fields early and three or 
four children to start to school, and 
meals to cook, and washing and 
churning to be done, don’t have time 


for all these things.” Any one knows 
a woman feels a thousand years old 
under such circumstances; neverthe- 
less babies remain sick but a few 





try boys who are inclined to be care- 
less in walk, clothes and finger nails. 
There is an even better reason still 
for being well groomed and that is 
the effect on ourselves. When we 
look in our mirrors and see a faded, 
unlovely face we feel like our faces, 
and when we see a face framed in 
soft hair, a tidy figure, and clean, 
simple dress, we experience a sen- 
sation of youth and buoyancy. 

A: jar of good cold cream for the 
skin when one has been out in sun 
and dust and wind, a box of talcum, 
a nail file and scrssors, a bottle of 
some mild antiseptic, will not increase 
the high cost of living much. 


Let Us Count Our Blessings One By 
One 


E MIDDLE-AGED women are 

old enough to do the things we 
desire without criticism. Our age is 
also an excuse for not doing the 
things we do not want to do. 

We are free to accept any position 
for which we are fitted, as the con- 
ventions which surround the young 
do not affect us. 

Do we care to travel we are as free 
to penetrate the farthest corners of 
earth as a man. 

We are comparatively free of fash- 
ion’s dictates. The middle-aged wo- 
man, as she and all the world knows, 
may be the subject of interested or 
friendly speculation, but not of amor- 
ous glances. 

If we 


be married we have passed 


the period of adjusting ourselves to 
the cares of home-making and the 
household machinery runs fairly 


smoothly. 

Moreover, the children are getting 
to an age at which they are a help 
rather than a care. They keep fhe 
house cheerful and prevent our get- 
ting in a rut and their companionship 
keeps us young, or does, if we make 
companions of them. 

If we be not married, and some 
of us are not, we give up thinking of 
every man as a possible suitor and we 
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settle 
ships. 

Moreover, we can have men friends 
without their vanity making them 
think we are coquetting. We can be 
as charming as we please without 
their suspecting we want to marry 
them. 

The confidences we get from youths 
and maidens, men and women, and 
the help we can be to them in 
straightening their tangles gives our 
hearts a warm glow because they 
make us feel we are needed. 





down to comfortable friend- 


We are worth talking to. A young 
girl is insipid after the first few 


minutes of conversation, as a rule. 
We have humor, a fund of informa- 
tion, opinions on most subjects and, 
what is more, the freedom to discuss 
them. 

The young woman is either elated 
by the success of love or depressed 
by its inability to satisfy. We take 
love and other sentiment calmly and 
have found that “the world is so full 
of a number of things, I’m sure we 
should all be as happy as kings.” 

Our power is unlimited. Let votes 
come for women if they will, but the 
influence of one vote is nothing to 
the far-reaching effect of an idea 
planted here, a suggestion there, mak- 
ing life pleasant to this clean young 
man, helping this misguided youth 
and maiden to see they are making 
fools of themselves, helping the tired 
little mother to get a rest, soothing 
the minister into a _ philosophical 
state of mind—all these things and 
many more are in our power. 

Yes, life is sweet to us who do not 
ape youth, nor invite the decrepi- 
tudes of the old, but are wholesomely, 
frankly, living a strong, healthy, vital 
middle life, young enough to feel the 
enthusiasms of youth but into whose 
bones the frailties of age have not 
yet crept. The disappointments of 
youth are a dream and the years that 
have rolled on have but proved that 
in it all our God was kind. 





Suggestions for September 
OMETHING—perhaps the dry 


weather this spring—seems_ to 
have made vermin active this sum- 
mer, if one may judge by the ques- 
tions asked. 


II 


Now, while the days and nights are 
warm is the time to fumigate. Read 
the letter from the farmer’s wife in 
this issue. 


Ill 


Picnics—of course, there are still 
Picnics! 
IV 
How about the winter garden? 
Have you selected the seed yet that 
the soil may be prepared and the seed 
purchased as soon as money comes in? 


Vv 


Fruit and vegetables are still be- 


ing canned, preserved, dried, jel- 
lied, buttered, pickled, spiced and 
marmaladed. And the best of it is 


that most folks are doing enough for 
two years. One woman today told 
me she had made 300 gallons of cider 
and had canned a generous portion of 
it.” This is a partial list of another 
woman’s accomplishment: 


114 quarts canned snaps; 

90 quarts canned corn; 

22 quarts canned butter beans; 

15 quarts canned English peas; 

10 quarts canned turnip salad; 

15 quarts canned asparagus; 

300 quarts canned tomatoes. 

60 cans of peaches, and of jellies, 
catsups and preserves there was no 
count. Have you done all your fam- 
ily can eat, and as much more as you 
wish to sell? .If not, September is 
still left in which to do it. 

VI 

Fairs start this 
ready to.exhibit? 
hibit anything, you say? You as- 
tonish me! Change your mind, sister. 
Exhibit something. Let it be any- 
thing from the sampler you made asa 


month. Are you 
Not going to ex- 
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child to the minced pears you put in 
glasses this morning. 

If you exhibit, (1) You will be sure 
to go to the fair; 

(2) You will take greater interest 
att ity 

(3) You will learn how to do some- 
thing better; 

(4) You will learn how many friends 
are glad to see you; 

(5) You will learn that you really 
were showing an unselfish spirit after 
all; 

(6) You may make some pin 
money; ° 

(7) You may learn how to convert 
home products into permanent 
sources of income; 

(8) You will see how other women 
cook, dress and live; 

(9) You wili learn what wonderful 
resources our part of the world has 
and what a jolly place it is anyhow; 

(10) You will have a glorious, rol- 
licking holiday. ° 





Fumigating a Tenant House 


LIKE a great many other women, 

am the wife of a tenant farmer. 
We have many hardships that the 
farm owner’s wife does not know. 
Some of them would feel badly if 
they had a hard time for two years 
getting a flock of chickens and then 
found that the crop had not made and 
the hens had to go to pay the land- 
lord 

There is one thing that is hard for 
us and that is that when we move we 
go into houses that have bed-bugs 
and other vermin and they bite the 
children so bad they can’t sleep and 
it makes them sick. 

One time I was worried. We were 
sights. The doctor was going by in 
the road and I stopped him and told 
him I would pay him when the crops 
grew if he would cure us. 

He gave us some salve and said he 
would come back the next day and 
kill the vermin. We paid him in the 
fall with three bushels of potatoes 
and two bushels of peaches and he 
said he was more than paid. 

This is what the doctor did and any 
poor tenant can do the same, for I 
have done it twice since myself. 

He gave the house two kinds of 
treatment, one to kill the vermin like 
lice and bed-bugs, and the other to 
kill the germs that cause sickness. 

For the first he set four pans on 
two bricks each, in every corner of 
our rooms. In these pans were put 
piles of sulphur powder. A room 14 
feet square should have six or seven 
pounds of sulphur. Doctor says the 
reason it does not kill the bugs some- 
times is because we do not use enough. 
It cost the doctor three cents a pound, 
but I have not bought it from a drug- 
gist for less than five or six cents. 

It burns with a light blue flame that 
is hard to see. One must light each 
pan and then get out quickly and 
shut the door. A strip of paper wet 
in water was used to close up a few 
big cracks. It drops off when dry. 
The sulphur blackens knives and 





forks and other metal badly, so we 
took all such out of doors. We lived 
out of doors two days but the doctor 
said one would have done, and 
then we washed and sunned the few 
bed clothes we had out before taking 
them into the house. 

Next week the doctor fumigated for 
germs. This is what he did: He set 
a tub with a little water in it in the 
middle of each room. In each he put 
a pan and in each pan he put six 
ounces of formaldehyde, which is a 
white liquid. Then he shut all doors 
and windows except the .one to go 
out by. He put six ounces of potas- 
sium permanganate in each of two 
paper bags. When he was all ready 
he dropped one bag gently into the 
formaldehyde and got out of the 
room before he could breathe the gas 
which would have made him sick. 

I dropped the other bag in the 
other room. This gas will kill any- 
thing except beetles and bed-bugs 
and others like that, and it killed 
some of them 

Doctor said to do it again in six 
months. I did it alone that time and 
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No. 319. Berry spoon. Made 
by the celebrated manufac- 
turer, Wm. A. Rogers, 


27 signatures and 2c stamp, 
or 10 cents and 25 signatures. 





Guaranteed to lasta 
lifetime. 

No, 247. Sugar Shell 
and Butter Knife. 18 
signatures and 2c 


¥Y No. 333. Only 61 signa 
and 2c stamp or 45 cents 
25 signatures. 
leather, well padded. 





\ ome (Rane | SO 
No. 268. Velvet rug, all wool; 


closely woven. an, red and 
green, 27x54inches. 


115 signatures and 2c stamp, 
or $1.00 and 25 signatures, 


2), SES: <= 


.287. Frenchcurled plume, 
12 in., in all colors. Only 39 
signatures and 2c stamp, or 


quickly and 
easily you can get these fine premiums 


For instance, for only 


shell and butter knife shown above. 


to get these valuable 


You buy coffee every 


every package of Arbuckles’ there is a 
signature good for premiums. 
before you know it, you will have enough 
signatures to get some premium you want 


very much, 


Hundreds of thousands 


18 signatures you can get both the handsome sugar 
You don’t have to save up for months 
Arbuckle premiums and many others just as useful. 


been getting the things they need for years, 
just by saving these signatures. In this 
way you can get many articles you would 
otherwise buy. Write today for Free 
Premium Catalog showing 150 valuable 
premiums. Just write a postal or letter 
to Arbuckle Brothers, 71-J Water Street, 
New York City. 


few days. On 


Almost 


of women have 


The latest step in Arbuckle convenience 


Arbuckles’ Coffee 


moisture-proof package, as well as in the whole bean. 
Get a package at your grocer’s today, either Arbuckles~ Ariosa 


now. 


is now packed ground, in a triple wrapped and sealed 
Better than ever 


(whole bean) or Arbuckles’ Ground Coffee, and save the signature. 





it cost $2.10, but the last time we 
moved it cost $2.75.. I did not have 
the money but the druggist gave it to 
me for a hen and ten little biddies. 

This I want to say, and I want oth- 
er tenants like us to think of it—peo- 
ple cannot make good crops if they 
are awake at night with bugs and if 
they get sick from fever and con- 
sumption, so take my advice and 
spend the money at once for getting 
rid of vermin instead of waiting and 
paying it for doctors’ bills. 


A TENANT FARMER’S WIFE. 





The Fourth Annual Meeting of the 
Farm Women’s Congress will be held 
in Wichita, Kas., October 12, 15. 

Mrs. Julian Heath, of New York, 
President of the National House- 
wives’ League will be one of the | 
speakers. 

Home Sanitation, Hygiene, Better 
Schools, Cooking, Good Roads and 
various subjects bearing upon rural 
home life will be discussed by notable 








men and women. 


SS 
SS 
UNION CARBIDE You can pick out an acetylene 
Ss lighted farm as far as you can scr nce — 
SS see it. ‘The light streaming from the windows will be white and inde- 
scribably beautiful— the big round lights in the barns will be wonderfully, 
brilliant. Go in and look them over at close range. You will, in 


— most cases, find all the ‘‘ fixtures’? equipped to light up with the pull 

WITH BLUE BANDS § of a slender chain = without matches — just like electric lights. . 
- The cheerful housewife in every one of these acetylene lighted homes will tell you 
that her lights have banished forever the gloom of kerosene lamps, and all the labor and drudgery their use entailed. 
She will tell you also of the delights of cooking on an acetylene range in a cool kitchen —with no bother of kindling, 
coal, ashes or soot. ‘There are now no less than a quarter of a million families using HOME-MADE ACETYLENE 
for both lighting and cooking. In every case the gas producing stone UNION CARBIDE is ordered direct from) 
the nearest of our warehouses, located all over the country, In the drums in which we ship UNION CARBIDE it, 
is as safe to store and handle as common coal. It won’t burn and can’t explode. The little machines which, 
automatically release the gas from the Carbide are called acetylene generatofs. ‘The newer models are wonderfully 
simple and perfectly reliable they work with no attention other than Alling once a month, 















We will be glad to mail our advertising literature which we aro sure you will find 42nd St. Building) 
intensely interesting. Address NEW YOR 


K, or 
Union Carbide Sales Company, Depr. 1! Cee ee 





If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. 






































































































































































































































































































































































































































“You can tell by 2 man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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HE Southern Cotton Association met last week 

in New Orleans to devise some means io 2id in 
bettering the cotton marl::t situation. According 
to press reports the Association was una le to 
agree on a price for which cotton should be held, 
and adjourned to meet again the latter part of 
September, when it is expected this point may be 
agreed upon. 





S pay livest cotton news this week is happening 
in the greatest cotton State—Texas. We are 
publishing in another column a report of the 
work of the Texas Legislature, called in special 
session by Governor Colquitt, to act on the cotton 
situation; and as our paper is on the press the 
National Farmers’ Union, meeting in Fort Worth, 
is giving the whole cotton subject the serious con- 
sideration it merits. 





URING the summer months we discontinued 

the special report on the cotton market pre- 
pared for The Progressive Farmer by Mr. W. T. 
Williams, the well known Savannah cotton au- 
thority and Editor of the Cotton Record. In view 
of the present cotton situation, however, we have 
arranged to have Mr. Williams furnish us from 
now until spring fuller market reports than ever 
before. His articles will be of unusual value to all 
who wish to keep fully informed as to the cotton 
situation. 





ATE last week the Lower House of Congress 

passed the Marine Insurance Bill and, as this 
measure had already passed the Senate, it now 
goes to the President for his signature. Briefly, 
the new law is to provide a Federal bureau of war 
risk marine insurance, with a fund of $5,000,000 to 
be used in meeting possible losses to American 
shipping. As noted last week, Congress has al- 
ready allowed foreign vessels to register under 
the American flag, and it is announced that more 
than one hundred vessels have already availed 
themselves of this opportunity. These two meas- 
ures should aid considerably in putting Américan 
goods upon the markets of the world. 





R. J. Allen Taylor points out in a letter just re- 

ceived thet “while the amended currency law 
does not extend the richt to a State bank or trust 
company to directly pr-cure currency from the 
Government, t! :s* institutions can readily avail 
themselves of thc enlarged financial facilities 
through their national ben’: correspondents, so 
that indirectly relic: ca-. reach the sma‘‘est center 
served by bankin;: jacilitics.” it \vas pointed out by 
Comptroller Williai3s last wec!: chat the Southern 
banks have cailed for «ly $6,000,000 of emergency 
currency when they mizht have over 175,000,000 
even under existing law; but it is to be hoped that 
the Government wili take steps to safeguard the 
people at this point. 





HERE is no better egr-in for feeding young 

animals than oats. They are fairly rich in pro- 
tein and contain the mineral matters needed for 
building up the bones. They are not la~gely used 
in the South, because they are too high-priced and 
they are high-priced because the yields made are 
small. The yields are small be :ause they are sowed 
on the poorest land, are eithcr sowed too lzte in 
the fall or in the spring and are not sowed on 
properly prepared lands. We krow of one farm 
having 150 acres in oats that prceduced in average 
of fifty-one bushels to the acre. On that farm 
the oat crop was profitable, and if all oat lands in 
the South produced such yields we could afford 
to feed oats to our livestock. 





MMEDIATELY after the unanimous action of 

the North Carolina Board of Agriculture last 
June in establishing a plant for manufacturing le- 
gume-inoculating material for North Carolina 
farmers at cost (the Editor of The Progressive 
Farmer being a member of the Board), we called 
attention torthe matter and stated editorially that 
full information might be had from Commissioner 
Graham. Then August 8 we wrote Mr. Burgess 
suggesting that he prepare a special article for The 





SS 

Progressive Farmer on the subject. Just after 
then the writer left for the Cotton Congress and 
for his vacation, finding on his return a few days 
ago that the expected article from Mr. Burgess, 
which we had supposed would put full detailed in- 
formation before our readers, had not been re- 
ccived. We again call attention tc this new activ- 
ity of the State Department of Agricultur: and the 

portunity it offers our farmers. The writer and 
some other members of the Board were at first in- 
clined to doubt whether conditions were such as 
to justify the Government entering into competi- 
tion with private enterprises in making this mate- 
sial, and so referred the matter to a special com- 
mittee for consideration and investigation. Their 
investigation resulted in a favorable report at the 
next meeting, which was adopted without a dis- 
senting vote, and it is confidently believed that the 
Department material will prove of a high quality 
and the whole venture a success. 





Form a Warehouse Company in Every Mar- 
ket and Get Your Banks Right 


UR open letter to Southern Bankers as given 
on the next page gives the whole cotton situe 
ation in a nutshell. 

The Government has done its part; it is now up 
to the farmers and the bankers to do theirs. 

The farmers’ part is to form a warehouse com- 
pany in every market right away and improvise 
warehouse accommodations where ordinary ware- 
house facilities are not ample. A few logs or tim- 
bers to keep the cotton off the damp,a barbed wire 
enclosure, and tarpaulin covering—this is a good 
enough warehouse, the Government says; and you 
then only need a responsible company and suffi- 
cient insurance to have the certificates recognized 
by the Government. The offer of the cotton manu- 
facturcrs to furnish storage space on their grounds 
is good. The only other thing needed is to appoint 
a strong committee and make your bankers take 
the emerge>cy currency the Government allows 
them and Ic id it to the growers on these certifi- 
cates. 

This is all that is now needed to make the cotton 
situation safe: 





Form a warehouse company in 
your market town and get your banks right. 
Don’t wait, but get busy at once. 





Special Session Texas Legislature Considers 
Cotton Situation 





HE Texas Legislature has been in special 

session since the beginning of last week, 

having been called together by the Governor 
for the special purpose of enacting such legisla- 
tion as would help the people of the State through 
the crisis in the cotton market brought on by the 
disturbed conditions in Europe. But so far the 
urgency of the situation seems tc have escaped 
the notice of a number of the pc.iticians of this 
body, for they seem to have busied themselv:s so 
persistently with questions of personal interest 
that the primary object has entirely escaped :her- 
Owing to this fact the Legislature hi: up to the 
present time accomplished nothing along the ine. 
for which it was called together, nov has work 
a’ ong these lines progressed far enough *0 enuble 
one to foreshadow with any degree cf cortainty 
just what will be done. 

The concensus of opinion seems to be that a 
warehouse bill of some kind will be the result, but 
whether this will be in the nature of a State- 
owned and operated warehouse, as advocated in 
the administration bill, or privately owned ware- 
houses operated under State licenses and super- 
vised by the State, somewhat as State banks are 
now operated, is hard to say. 

Another serious objection to the State-owned 
warehouse is the fact that it will necessarily take 
some time to put it into operation, and the great 
need is for some legislation that will give imme- 
diate relief. It looks as though the most feasible 
proposition is the one which licenses the building 


and operation of warehouses by private corpor- 


ations and their supervision by the State, some- 


what as the present State banks are operated. 
This would insure ample security of the warehouse 
receipts, and at the same time would enable the 
rapid erection of the warehouses necessary for 
the protection of the crop. 
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Another measure that is proposed is the licens- 
ing of codperative marketing associations, author- 
izing them to lend and borrow money, fixing the 
rate of interest they can charge and pay, and lim- 
iting the liability of its members as well as their 
profits. 





Good Meeting of Farmers’ State 
Convention 





ESPITE the fact that the war kept away 

many people who would otherwise have at- 

tended, over five hundred visitors registered 
for the North Carolina State Farmers’ Convention 
last week. We gave in our last issue extracts 
from a number of the addresses, but these furnish- 
ed only a taste of the feast of good things offered 
those in attendance. The speakers almost without 
exception were on hand, the program as given in 
previous issues of The Progressive Farmer being 
carried out almost to the letter. 

The meeting adopted resolutions as follows: 

1. Urging banks to accept warehcuse receipts 
as collateral to the full extent of «heir resources, 
helping cotion pr ducers rather than buyers. 

2. Urging increased acreage i:. grain crops, clo- 
ver, vetch, «yc, -:tc. 

3. Urging that farmers use potash at present 
prices only on soil: absolutely needing it. 

4. H-sitily acccpting the offer of North Caro- 
lina cotton manufa-turers to furnish places for 
storing cotton free >f cost. 

5. Endorsing ‘Community Service Week.” 

6. For putting convicts on the public roads. 

7. Demanding a system of rural credits with a 
minimum of red tape and middlemen’s expense. 

8 Unanimously endorsing State-wide prohibi- 
tion and commending it to other States. 

9. Favoring a State-wide stock law. 

10. Approving farm life schools, increased dor- 
mitory space at the A. & M. College and a new 
building for the State Department of Agriculture. 

The following officers were chosen for next 
year’s meeting: President, B. F. Shelton, of Edge- 
combe; Vice-Presidents: W. S. Pharr, of Mecklen- 
burg; J. B. Sellars, of Robeson; E. B. Whitford, 
of Craven; Secretary-Treasurer, T. E. Browne, 
West Raleigh. 

Farmers who stayed away don’t know what they 
missed. Next year there should be 2,000 in at- 
tendance. 


September Ideas for Busy Farmers 








EGARDLESS of the low prices and in some 

cases the luck of any marlcc’ whatever for 

c tton, the crop should be picked as rapidly 
as possible to avoid injury and waste in the fields. 
September weatiter is uncertain, and the driving 
gvie that sometimes come during this month are 
disastrou: to tlie white cotton ficlds. By picking 
cotton. as rapidly as it opens instead of waiting 
uni it Novesiber, w> are svre that at least one bale 
fn ien wiil be saved from actual waste and loss, 
to say nothing of the better grades obtained by 


early picking. 
* * * 


We wish again to call attention to the import- 
ance of winter pastures and the necessity for get- 
ting them seeded early if the best results are to 
be obtained. Probably our best winter-grazing 
crop, particularly for hogs, will be rape, with rye, 


oats, and bur and crimson clover next in value. 
. kok Ox 


We do not believe the importance of a firm seed 
bed for fall grains and clovers can be too strongly 
emphasized. Unquestionably many failures to ob- 
tain stands of bur and crimson clover have re- 
sulted from seeding on loose, freshly plowed land, 
and it is doubtful if a more nearly ideal seed bed 
for these crops can be found than the middles of 
a ciean, well worked cotton field, and in many in- 
stances the same will be true regarding oats; or, 
at any rate, if the land be broken before seeding 
it should be well firmed, either by rains or by 
rolling thoroughly before the seed are put in. 





Tell her just what your salary is and then lay it out 
between you—so much for joint expenses, ‘the house and 
the housekeeping, so much for her expenses, 80 much for 
yours, and so much to be saved.—Old Gorgon Grahain, 
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The Cotton Situation Is Saved if Our Bankers Will Act 


The Three First Steps Taken by the Government Make It So That the Banks of the Cotton States Have Now Only 
to Exercise Their Option in Favor of the Farmer—An Appeal to Our Bankers About Their Day of Opportunity 








To the Bankers of the Cotton States :— 

Gentlemen:—The prosperity of our Southern 
farmers is in the hands of our bankers. 

That, at any rate, is the feeling of the majority 
of our people today, and I believe that feeling is 
correct. 

Secretary McAdoo has assured the public that 
the Government through its banking system 
stands ready to issue ample and abundant currency 
to finance the crop, and that any sort of enclosure 
where cotton may be protected from weather and 
insured will be recognized as a warehouse, and 
currency may be issued against its certificate. 

But as a banker who heard Secretary McAdoo 
make this statement Monday said to the writer 
next day, “Even then it’s up to the banks. They 
may give or refuse loans on warehouse certificates 
no matter what the Government wishes.” 

x ok * 


And there you are. It’s up to the banks. The 
prosperity of our Southern farmers is up to the 
banks. 

It is on behalf of these cotton growers, gentle- 
men of our Southern banks. that The Progressive 
Farmer wishes to appeal to you at this time. You 
have an opportunity to show a broad patriotism 
and public spiritedness that will forever give our 
people a grateful memory of your action in this 
time of crisis, and bind our great agricultural pop- 
ulation in closer relations with our banks than 
ever before. : 

Or failing in this broad patriotism, you may 
show a spirit of indifference to the farmer’s need 
that will deepen class feeling, prevent the needed 
close coOperation between farmers and bankers, 
and endanger the prosperity of the South. 

Which shall it be? 

ic © & 

We realize, gentlemen, that there is not much 
profit to be made in lending the one-horse or two- 
horse farmer the amount of money needed to car- 
ry over his few bales of cotton, and that you may 
prefer to confine your loans to merchants, cotton 
buyers, and wealthy money lenders. 

Nevertheless, just at this time the prosperity of 
the South depends upon getting help to this bottom 
man. A chain is no stronger than its weakest link. 
If the banks now fail to help the poorest class of 
farmers, then the markets may be glutted with 
“distressed cotton” at the very beginning of the 
season, satiating the démands of our American 
mills, compelling low prices throughout all the rest 
of the marketing season and endangering the pros- 
perity of all classes in the South. 

Moreover, Mr. Banker, we believe this is an op- 
portunity for you to establish a fellowship, a 
friendship, and a companionship with even the un- 
promising small farmer that will inure to your 
benefit and his through all the coming years. 

* Ok x 


Our Southern people, as you know, have never 
been thrifty enough. We don’t feel that we must 
save something and put it aside even if it’s only $10 
a year, as every New Englander feels he must do. 
And-in fact, so long as the farmer has the loose 
change right in his breeches pocket, it’s almost im- 
possible for him to save. For this reason and 
many others The Progressive Farmer has been 
saying over and over again, in season and out of 
season, that every-Southern farmer ought to have 
a bank account. We believe it will promote thrift 
and prosperity in a hundred ways. In the first 
place, it will encourage the saving habit. In the 
second place, it will make the farmer feel and act 
more like a business man. And in the third place 
by becoming a depositor in the bank and a friend 
of it the industrious farmer will be enabled to bor- 
row money at 6 or 8 per cent in summer instead of 
paying 10 to 50 per cent in “time prices” for sup- 
plies. 

Our main hope of getting away from the ruinous 
credit system in the South and thereby building a 
rural population as prosperous as farmers in the 
North and West—our main hope here, we repeat, 
lies in enabling farmers to borrow money at legal 
interest and pay cash for supplies instead of pay- 
ing several times legal interest in “time prices.” 

We want to see it the common and usual thing 
all over the South for every farmer to have money 
in the bank from October to June and then.be able 
to borrow small amounts for pressing needs in 
summer and fall. 

* * * 

This, we repeat, Mr. Banker, is your golden op- 
portunity for starting closer relations between 
Southern bankers and Southern farmers. As soon 
as this crisis is over we are confident that South- 
ern agriculture will enter upon a period of unex- 
ampled and unprecedented prosperity. You know 
something of the progress we have made the last 


ten years, but we believe it is only just the begin- 
ning. Show yourself the friend of the cotton 
farmers in this crisis and thousands and thousands 
whom “you now help with little thought of future 
returns will become your depositors and friends 
through years to come, the farmers in many a 
Southern county furnishing the bulk of the 
banks’ deposits as is the case in hundreds of West- 
ern sections. 

On the other hand, Mr. Banker, suppose you de- 
cide at this time of crisis that you will not go out 
of your way to help the small farmer, but that you 
will give your help rather to your regular patrons, 
to cotton buyers and city business men, “men with 
Dun or Bradstreet rating,” what then will be the 
result? What else can be the result except a deep 
and volcanic distrust of our banking system, and 
an irresistible demand for an utterly new system 
of rural credit? 

+e & 

Here is the whole situation right now in a nut- 
shell: 

1..The Government is ready to issue money 
enough to finance the cotton crop. That was the 
first thing to be settled. Secretary McAdoo has 
left no doubt on that point. 

2..Warelrouse receipts will be recognized. At 
first it was announced that some “business man” of 
means would have to endorse, but when the folks 
got news of that through The Progressive Farmer 
and otherwise, they stopped that. 

3. The warehouse need not be expensive but may 
be anything in which bales may be kept out of the 
weather and insured. It takes a crisis to teach 
people things, and this crisis has possibly been 
worth its cost to our people by teaching that while 
regular warehouses are good, they are not indis- 
pensable. The authorities say they will recognize 
a warehouse company’s certificates if the ware- 
house consists of only a few logs to keep cotton off 
the ground, barbed wire around it to keep out in- 
truders, and a tarpaulin covering to keep the rain 
off it—provided it is insured. 

So here are the three first steps needed to save 
the Southern cotton situation. First, the Govern- 
ment stands ready to issue the money. Second, it 
will issue currency on warehouse certificates up to 
75 per cent of their face value. Third, the defini- 
tion of a warehouse is made so easy'that a dozen 
good farmers and business men may get together 
in your market town at noon, organize a company, 
and have their warehouse going before sunset. 


*x* *# * 


These are the first three steps needed to com- 
pletely save the cotton situation. The fourth step, 
gentlemen, rests with you bankers of the South. 
It’s your move. The matter has been put up to 
you. You may recognize the farmer’s warehouse 
certificates if you will and save the cottor situa- 
tion, and insure an everlasting appreciation of 
your patriotism and far-sightedness—or you may 
declare yourself bound by ancient customs, lend 
only to your regular patrons and to town business 
interests, and then wake up too late to find that 
your Day of Opportunity has passed. 

Our people know that money enough can be had 
to carry the crops. The only question yet unset- 
tled is whether that money is going to the man 
who produced the crop or whether it will be held 
for the help of the buyer and the speculator. 

Which shall it be? The language of Lowell 
comes to mind, 


“Once to every man and nation comes the moment 
to decide, 
In strife of Truth with Falsehood for the good or 
evil side— 
Some great cause, God’s new Messiah, offering 
each the bloom or blight— 
And the choice goes by forever ‘twixt that dark- 
ness and that light.” 


This is the testing time of our Southern bankers. 
I hope and believe that you will rise to the occa- 
sion, 

We want to print in next week’s Progressive 
Farmer a list of “Banks That Will Stand by Our 
Farmers”’—banks that will promise (1) to secure 
and utilize all emergency currency possible needed 
to meet the present situation, and (2) to recognize 
warehouse certificates from farmers to the limit of 
their resources. 

May we put the name of your bank in this honor 
roll? Yours sincerely, 

CLARENCE POE, 
Editor The Progressive Farmer. 





I suffer, every day, from the want of perception of 
beauty in people. They do not know the charm with which 
all moments and objects can be embellished, the charm 
of manner, of self-command, of benevolence. Repose and 
cheerfulness are the badge of the gentleman—repose in 
energy.—Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
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President W. M. Riggs 


Clemson College is now celebrating the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the “Act of Acceptance,”’ which brought Clemson 
College into being. A ‘‘Home-coming” reunion of old stu- 
dents, of whom there are about 5,000, was held last week. 
The meeting proved an inspiration to all the friends of this 
great institution, whose usefulness increases with every 
passing year. 


For the Man at the Bottom 


E AGAIN insist that in all plans for reliev- 
ing the cotton situation, the chief aim must 
be to help the man whose sweat made the 


cotton. As a thoughtful farmer-physician writes 
us: 


“TI have read with intense interest your open 
letter to our Southern senators and congress- 
men. You strike the very keynote to the situa- 
tion, for what the South needs is for the pro- 
ducer to be taken care of in this emergency, 
and not to make provision for the cotton crop 
to take care of speculators and men with finan- 
cial rating. Truly, it is the men who grow the 
cotton who need help, and not the men who 
can buy it at war prices, and hold it till the 
market is again re-established, and sell it at an 
advance. As you say, thousands of farmers 
must sell at whatever price prevails, and it is 
up to our senators and congressmen to see 
that the farmer’s necessity is not made the 
speculator’s opportunity.” , 

Ex-Senator John L. McLaurin is strongly urging 
that the legislatures of the South be called to- 
gether to extend for ninety days the maturity of 
all debts based on cotton security. “The results 
needed,”—he says, “can only be accomplished by 
the several States denying the use of their courts 
for a limited period under restrictions which, while 
giving the debtor breathing time, will protect the 
rights and carefully guard the securities of the 
creditors. The idea is merely to preserve the 
status quo, and prevent the reckless sacrifice of 
valtiable property.” “During this period,” he adds, 
“debtors could warehouse their cotton and allow 
creditors to use the warehouse certificates for dis- 
count through the banks, rendering the creditor 
secure and furnishing collateral to obtain sufficient 
money to keep the wheels of busifiess moving.” 

We do not regard the situation as serious enough 
at present to justify this action, but if the flooding 
of the market with “distressed cotton” should so 
reduce prices later on-as to mean the transferring 
of the farmer’s wealth to speculators and buyers, 
our people should demand some such relief—pro- 
vision being made, of course, to maintain the mer- 
chant’s security and to pay him legal interest dur- 
ing the period covered by the “stay law.” 


A Thought for the Week 


T° THE first place, it is necessary to open up all 

















the processes of our politics. They have been 

too secret, too complicated, too roundabout; 
they have consisted too much of private confer- 
ences and secret understandings, of the control of 
legislation by men who were not legislators, but 
who stood outside and dictated, controlling often- 
times by very questionable means, which they 
would not have dreamed of allowing to become 
public. The whole process must be altered. We 
must take the selection of candidates for office, 
for example, out of the hands of small groups of 
men, of little coteries; out of the hands of ma- 
chines working behind closed doors, and put it 
into the hands of the people themselves again by 
means of direct primaries and elections to which 
candidates of every sort and degree may have free 
access.—Woodrow Wilson. 
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STEVENS a 
SHOTGUNS J ~ 


are all branded ‘'J. Stevens aa 
Arms & Tool Company, Ohicopee Falls, 
Mass., U. S. A.” Wherever you buy one 
you know that our guarantee is behind it. 
If you ever want a repair you know where to get 
it. Our name on the gun is your protection. 

















No. 105 Single Barrel Shotgun. Plain Ex- 
tractor. List Price $5.50. 
No. 107 Single Barrel Shotgun. Automatic 


Ejector. List Price $6.00. 


Sold by retail dealers, except west of Mississippi River and in 
Canada, at $4.75 for No. 105 and $5.0@ for No. 107. Barrels 
and lugs forged in one piece from a solid bar of steel. Choke 
bored for either Smokeless or 
= Black Powder. Barreland Stock 
‘hes hand fitted. Fore-ends exert 
Wipe strong pressure to keep gun 
tight and will not shoot loose. 
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STEVENS 


No. 235 Double Barrel 
Hammer Gun. 


List Price $15.00, Sold by 
retail dealers at $12.50, ox- 
cept west of Mississippi 
River and in Canada. Has 
all of the long range, close shooting qualities for 
which all STEVENS guns are noted. Made for 
hard use and heavy loads of any factory ammuni- 
tion, Smokeless or Black Powder. Made in both 
12 and 16 gauge; 26, 28, 30 or 32 inch barrels; right 
barrel modified; left barrel full choked. Every gun 
bears our name and is backed by our guarantee. If 
your dealer hasn’t these guns in stock he will secure . 
them for you. Our special shotgun catalog sent FREE ; 
on request. It contains information that will interest any shoote 


J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL COMPANY 
12 Broadway 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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This Engine Harrow Has Made Good 


SEND FOR BOOK 
**The Soil and 
Intensive 
illage’” 





If you want an engine harrow that has re- 
peatedly withstood abuse far greater than what you 

are likely ever to give it, and one which does unsur- 
t passedly good work inevery respect, then the 


| Cutaway 


F 5 
A? Double Action Engine Harrow 
a is the one for you to buy. Ask the 
{ CuTAawaAy dealer in your town to show you 2 
Se S , Curaway (CLARK) harrow. If we have no dealer 
Whe there, write direct to us for catalog. Don’t accept a substitute. 
THE CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY, 997 Main St., HIGGANUM, CONNECTICUT 


Maker of the original CLARK Disk harrows and plows 


























COTTONSEED MEAL AND HULLS 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. 


Cottonseed meal as food for all kinds of Cattle, Hogs, Sheep and Goats, is already so well known as to 
neednocomment. But it is not so well known that COTTONSEED MEAL is equally valuable as a FEED 
FOR HORSES AND MULES. The eminent Dr. Tait Butler, formerly of the North Carolina Experiment 
Station, a recognized authority on animal feeding, says, in speaking of a proper ration for work-horses 
and mules: 

“I would rather have two pounds of Cott d Meal than four pounds of corn. 1 would 
rather have two rounds of Cottonseed Meal than four pounds of oats. Corn is a good 
horse feed, but we are wasting two million dotlars per year in South Carolina in feed- 
ing an all-corn ration.” 

Let us send you free booklet. full of valuable information to every FEEDER OF FARM STOCK. Ad, 
dress, The Bureau of Publicity of the TEXAS COTTONSEED CRUSHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 808, Main Street, 
Dallas, Texas. 

















YOUR OULVERTS, SILOS, ROOFING AND SHEET METAL WORK | 
will give splendid satisfaction with unexcelled durability, if you uso 


POLLO | 








BEST BLOOM 


GALVANIZED SHEETS 


Careful manufacture and good galvanizing insure maximum service 
from APOLLO Sheets, APOLLO Roofing and Siding Products are sold 


by weight by leading dealers. Send for *‘Better Buildings” booklet. 
| AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPAKY, Frick Bidg., Fittskurgh, Pa. 





















PEERLESS PEA HULLER 
ay 


= re otrong frame; conical drum and 
cylinder; patented unbreakable 
‘teeth. Hulls most peas with least 
4 effort and does a clean job. Hand 
and power machines for peas and 
velvet beans—all sizes and prices. 
Write today for booklet. 
PEERLESS PEA HULLER CO., 

Department 63 Atlanta, Ga. 


ANY LAND FOR SALE? 


On October 17, we issue our big Home 
Seekers’ Special. We are going to send 
100,000 samples to Northern Farmers, 
telling them why the South is the best 
place to live. Better send us an adver- 
tisement. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER . 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 





Eight Livestock Suggestions for Sep- 
tember 
I 


EED is likely to be scarce this 
winter and next spring. At least 
it is almost certain to be _ high- 
priced, and if the war in Europe con- 
tinues prices will go still higher. It 
is now too late to sow crops to make 
hay or. rough dry forage this fall, but 
it is not too late to sow winter and 
spring pasture crops and early hay 
crops for harvesting next spring. 
There is no better way of saving the 
supply of hay and grain than to have 
good pastures for the stock this fall 
and winter. Winter pastures are un- 
certain, but most winters there is 
enough dry weather, during which 
the livestock may be grazed, to save 
a lot of dry feed which would other- 
wise be consumed. 


II 


If one expects much grazing from 
any of the fall-sown crops used 
for furnishing late fall and .winter 
pasturage he should see plainly that 
these crops must be sown early. If 
they are not sown until late and then 
the winter proves a severe one little 
grazing will be furnished. It is also 
important that liberal quantities of 
seed be used if the most grazing is 
expected from fall-sown crops. 


Ill 


It is true that “The only reliable 
winter pasture is silage,” but nev- 
ertheless a large saving of high- 
priced dry feed may usually be made 
by providing fall-sown cereals and 
rape for fall. and winter grazing, 
when the land is dry enough to be 
pastured, 

None of the fall-sown legumes are 
likely to produce much late fall and 
winter grazing. They are exceeding- 
ly valuable for early spring pastur- 
age, but for late fall and winter graz- 
ing we should depend on rape and 
the cereals, barley, wheat, oats, and 
rye. For the South, where our lands 
are not generally rich, oats and rye 
are probably most reliable, but if the 
lands are rich rape and barley prob- 
ably surpass all other fall-sown pas- 
ture crops. Wheat is also valuable 
on moderately rich lands. 


IV 


For the Cotton Belt, The Progres- 
sive Farmer has never advised 
sowing winter cover or grazing crops 
in corn or cotton at the last working. 
We have always insisted this was too 
early and have advised sowing imme- 
diately after the first picking of cot- 
ton, if these crops are to be sown in 
cotton. This season, with a scarcity 
of feed almost certain, we strongly 
urge sowing oats and rye in the cot- 
ton fields, immediately after the first 
picking of cotton. There are now 
drills for sowing such crops that will 
sow three drills of oats, rye or other 
such grain between the rows of cot- 
ton. 


Vv 


Be certain that the calves and 
colts have learned to eat grain 
freely before weaning them and then 
when they are weaned and no longer 
receive their mothers’ milk be sure 
that they get a liberal supply of grain, 
equal parts of corn and oats, corn and 
wheat bran, or corn, oats, wheat bran 
and cottonseed meal are excellent. 
Or oats alone will do, or, if this is not 
available, three parts of corn to one 
part of cottonseed meal will be all 
right; but don’t expect these young 
things to do well on corn and any of 
the grass hays. If they have legume 
hay or legumes to graze, corn will do 
very well for grain, although a mix- 
ture of corn and oats, or corn anda 
little cottonseed meal will be better. 


VI 


The man who has provided cow- 
peas, soy beans, peanuts, etc. to 

















fatten his hogs this fall is indeed for- 


tunate, compared with the man who 
must depend on corn alone. But even 
with corn scarce and high-priced, it 
is pretty certain it will pay to feed 
some corn—a one-fourth ration—to 
the hogs while they are grazing cow- 
peas, soy beans, peanuts or velvet 
beans, unless some cheaper feed than 
corn can be provided which is similar 
to corn in the nutrients it supplies. 
Rice products and blackstrap molass- 
es are about the only feeds available 
to take the place of corn, and pound 
for pound there is not much differ- 
ence in feeding value when combined 
with the legumes mentioned. 

On the other hand, if the only feed 
on hand is corn, it will certainly pay 
to feed some tankage with the corn 
—one part of tankage to eight or ten 
parts of corn by weight—until the 
last four weeks before slaughtering 
or selling the hogs, when three parts 
of corn to one of cottonseed meal 
should be fed. In fact, even when 
the hogs are fattened on soy beans 
Or peanuts it is advisable to feed 
three parts of corn to one of cotton- 
seed meal, by weight, for the last 
three or four weeks, because this ra- 
tion hardens the flesh and lard and 
makes good, cheap pork of excellent 
quality. 


Vil 
Again let us insist that the 
most important point in having 


the silage keep well is the manner 
of putting it in the silo. It may be 
put in too dry, but as a general rule 
those having little experience with 
silage making are more apt to put 
the material in too green. If the ma- 
terial is dry, use water freely, as the 
danger of using too much water is 
small indeed. But the important 
points are that the material be cut 
fine—one-half inch lengths--and thor- 
oughly tramped as it is being put in. 
The drier the material the greater 
the need for cutting it fine and tramp- 
ing or packing every part of it as it is 
put in the silo. It does not take much 
spoiled silage to pay for an extra man 
in the silo. Never less than two men 
should be in a small silo and ina large 
one four are not too many. If the ma- 
terial is at all dry, and thoroughly 
mature corn or sorghum makes the 
best silage, two to four men should be 
kept in the silo all the time it is being 
filled, and if one of them has a good 
heavy “tamper” and it is used freely 
the silage will keep all the better. 


Vill 


From September 1 to January 1 
is a good time to kill ticks. If no 
mature ticks are allowed to drop off 
the cattle after September 1 the pas- 
ture will be free of ticks by the first 
of next May. It is, therefore, appar- 
ent that dipping the cattle from Sep- 
tember 1 until they are taken out of 
the pastures—about two and one-half 
months—will free the pastures if no 
cattle run on them until May 1. The 
explanation is that no mother ticks 
will lay eggs in the pastures after 
September 1, because they will all be 
killed by the dipping and all eggs 
dropped before September 1 will 
hatch out this fall and the ticks die 
by May 1. If ticks drop in the pas- 
tures much later the eggs may not 
hatch this fail but will hatch in the 
spring—eggs will pass through the 
cold weather of winter more certain- 
ly than the ticks. 





The Agricultural Division of the 
Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
Railway, L. P. Bellah, Gen. Agent, 
Nashville, Tenn., has issued a valua- 
ble pamphlet, entitled “Silos—Silage, 
an Efficient and Economical Feed in 
the Production of Farm Livestock.” 
This pamphlet gives a large amount 
of information regarding silos and 
their construction, and any of our 
readers interested would do well to 
write for a copy. 


The recent death of Zachariah Drake, of 
Marlboro County, S. C., calls to mind his 
world-record yield of 254 bushels of corn on 
a single acre, 
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KRESO DIP N°I 


EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 
PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


USED IN THE TREATMENT OF MANCE, 
SCAB, RINGWORM, SCRATCHES, ETC. 


Destroys Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
For Sale by All Druggists 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, e ° MICHIGAN 








_ Not a Day’s Work 
Ik Missed 


when our Metal Collars, with 
their highly polished sur- 
faces, that stop irritation, are 
used. Ne sweat- pads — no 
Scalding. Perfect adjustment 
—norubbing, Indestruct- 
ible, Hameless, 


‘Metal Collars 


4full Prevent and _ Cure 
‘nai, Galis and Sores 
&t’s sweat, not pressure, that causes sores. Indestructibles do 
away with sweat-pads, They allow the moisture to evaporate, 
gs it should, and do not retain heat. Their highly polished 
surfaces eliminate rubbing. Their zinc coating is a curative 
itself. Heal big sores by hardening. No ointments needed. 
Puickly adjusted to height, width anddrait. Takeany harness. 

ighter than leather collars and put on in half thetime. 
Only $6.00 complete. Freight paid anywhere east of Missouri 
River. Over 300,000 in use. Guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


Johnston-Slocum Co., 204 State St., Caro, Mich, 













does 

Severe Duty—net 
. phase the steadiness 
of Heer Double Opposed 
ya Engine. Most econom- 
ical engine on the 
market—fuel, oil and up- 
keep considered. Al- 
ways ready to work, 
™ and work hard too 

Write today for catalog. 

Heer Engine Co.,45ESt., Portsmouth, Q. 






















FOR AN EXPERIENCED AND 
CAPABLE 


LIVE STOCK 
AUCTIONEER 


WRITE H. L. IGLEHEART, 
Elizabethtown, Ky. 


FRED REPPERT, 


Livestock 
AUCTIONEER 


Decatur, Indiana 


Have a wide acquaintance among 
breeders in every state in the Un- 
fon. Write early for dates, as I 
sell nearly every day in the sale 
season. 
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A Fourteen Word Ad Did the Work 





Progressive Farmer, 
Dear Sirs: : 

Please stop my advertisement for seed corn. 
The demand is greater than Ican supply. I 
recommend The Progressive Farmer to any- 
one to advertise in to be the best paper in 
circulation. 

I thank you for making such an enormous 
sale of my seed. Yours very truly, 


(Signed) T. A. GILLETE, 


March 11, 1914 





Have you any kind of seed to sell? 
The Progressive Farmer can sell it, 


Southern Stock Farms 
and Sales 
R. B. FARRIS 

















109 PURE-BRED BEEF CATTLE 
SOLD AT MERIDIAN 


HE following is the detailed re- 
port of Shorthorn and Hereford 
sales held at Meridian, August 12 and 
13—continued from last week’s issue: 


Shorthorns, Cows.—Garrett Innis, Living- 
ston, Ala., Lady Hope 8th, $170; J. L. Orms- 
by, Macon, Miss., Countess Victoria, $195; H. 
H, & W. Thomas, New Orleans, La., Anoka 
Duchess, $180; A. B. Patterson, Meridian, 
Miss., Winsome Maid, $205; A, Moore, 
Marion Junction, Ala., Nora Thaxton, $170; 
ri Jarman, Livingston, Ala., Countess 
Craibstone, $170; Dr. Thedford, Boligee, 
Miss., Roselawn 25th, $165; Daniel Combs, 
Hickory Valley, Tenn., Princess Alice, $185; 
W. C. Taylor, Greenwood, Miss., Victor’s Ser- 
aphina, $125; W. H. Briggs, Newton, Miss, 
Inwood Lady Bates 7th, $130; Luther Hill, 
Laurel, Miss., Archduchess 10th, $155; Dr, 
Thedford, Meta Belle 2nd, $170; L. G. Clark, 
Abbott, Miss., Lucy S., $115, and Isabel 5th, 
$140; W. O. Shivers, Marion, Ala., Red Lady 
2nd, $137.50; E. F, Prewitt, Montrose, Miss., 
Caroline 6th, $140; A. B. Patterson, Rosy 
Lee, $240; O. Shivers, Rosebud 2nd, 
$137.50; A. B. Patterson, Lady Dorothy 2nd, 
$240; L., G, Clark, Josephine B. 12th, $75; 
H. H. & W. Thomas, Sutton Owen, $180. 

Bulls.—W, S. McMurray, Toomsooba, Miss., 
Red Coronct 8rd, $110; R, B. Draughn, Leaf, 
Miss., Banffs Goods 3rd, $120; J. W. Pedd, 
Decatur, Miss, Golden Gauntlett, $110; P. D. 
Jarman, Livingston, Ala., Duke Royal, $150; 
W. T. Burnett, Vicksburg, Miss., Royal Tid- 
ings, $125; R. J. Goode, Gastonberg, Ala., 
Secret’s Archer, $105; Canton Stock Farm, 
Canton, Miss., Royal Standard, $85; A. B. 
Moore, Marion Junction, Thaxton’s Secret, 
$160; Dr. F. Hooker, Greenfield, Miss., Gay 
Boy, $125. 

Herefords, Cows.—J. M. Mathis, Bay 
Springs, Miss.,, Vernet Princess 11th, 270; 
A. B, Patterson, Meridian, Miss., Daisy Fair- 
fax 2nd, $235; J. T. Morgan, Morganville, 
Ga., Harris Princess, 247th, $200; J. T. An- 
derson, Marietta, Ga., Lucy Girl, $250; Lee 
Harrington, Meridian, Miss., Shortie, $180; 
lL. C. White, Brandon, Miss., Princess Don- 
ald, $205; J. T. Morgan, Nina Mae 4th, $280; 
J. M. Mathis, Blanche, $180, and Lady M. 
Majestic, $195; S, S. Coleman, Meridian, 
Miss., Aleen B., $175, and Venus Erling, E. 
$165; Lee Harrington, A, Paloma Best, 
$225; Davis & Son, Jackson, Miss., Garnet 
Bond, $150, and Stately D. Best 2nd, $140; 
J. T. Morgan, Brilliant B. M. $225; A. B. 
Patterson, Miss., M. G. A, 3rd, $165. E, Con- 
well, Lavonia, Ga., Armour Erling Best, $155; 
P. B. Jarman, Livingston, Ala., Undine 2nd, 
$200; S. S. Coleman, Anise Harris, $140, and 
Columbus Lady, $135; Louis Waldier, O’Riel- 
ly, Miss., Rose Onward, $150; P. B. Jarman, 
Imo Dean 2nd, $140; L. T. Burns, Selma, 
Ala., Mary Onward, $155; S. S. Coleman, 
Snow Flake 4th, $145. 

Bulls.—Lee Harrington, Meridian, Miss., 
Vernet Prince 16th, $510; Rushing Wells, 
Russell, Miss., Royal Donald 5th, $210; J. T. 
Burns, Selma, Ala., Beau Rupert 2nd, $200; 
P. S. Haynes, Sardis, Ala., Perfection Lad, 
$195; R. J, Goode, Gastonberg, Ala., Prince 
March On, $175; Fred H..Jones, Livingston, 
Ala., Antonio B. Erling, $150; J. C. White, 
Brandon, Miss., Lord Albia Erling, $185; E. 
Connell, Lavonia, Ga., Lord Fisher’s Best, 
$165; P. S. Haynes, Dorsey D, Erling, $185; 
W. N. Hawkins, Vicksburg, Miss., Lord 
Blessing, $150; P. S. Haynes, Roadmaster, 
$150; J. G. Brownlee, Shubuta, Miss., Ed- 
mond, $150; T. A. Hawkins, Livingston, Ala., 
Beau Defender 2nd, $115; L. H, Arke, Me- 
ridian, Miss., Beau Bedford 3rd, $115, 








Preserving Eggs for Winter 


GGS preserved in a water-glass 

solution will keep almost perfect- 
ly for several months. They will 
poach nearly as well as fresh eggs, 
although the taste is a trifle more flat 
after long storage. These are the 
conclusions of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture after a careful investi- 
gation of various methods of storing 
eggs for winter use. 

Water-glass is purchased in liquid 
form. Druggists commonly retail it 
at 25 cents a quart, and one quart is 
enough to preserve 20 dozens of eggs. 
For this number a five-gallon stone 
or earthenware crock is the most sat- 
isfactory receptacle. Heat ten quarts 
of water to the boiling point and al- 
low it to cool. Then pour the water 
into the crock, add one quart of 
water-glass and mix the two. The 
solution is then ready for the eggs. 
Place the eggs in the water-glass so- 
lution each day as soon as they are 
laid. Use only naturally clean, not 
washed, fresh eggs. When the crock 
is filled to within two inches of the 
top of the solution, cover and store 
in a cool dry place until winter 

By this method eggs may be stored 
during spring and summer when they 
are relatively cheap and production 
is high, for use during winter when 
prices are high and production is low. 
Farmer and townsman alike may 
save many dollars by this method of 
cheap storage of eggs. It is of the 
greatest importance that the eggs 
should be absolutely fresh. Water- 
glass will not make bad eggs good, 
but will keep good eggs from becom- 














ing bad. C. A. WEBSTER. 





PURE-BRED 





LIVESTOCK 





SHORTHORNS FOR 


America. 


Increase 





~ application to 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, 





This is the breed that will furnish you with both products. 
Shorthorn beef is of the primest quality as attested by the 
records of the leading shows and markets of Great Britdin and 


AS MILK PRODUCERS SHORTHORNS 


take high rank, having established their claims as a dual-pur- 
‘pose breed. Yearly milk records of from 8,000 to 12,000 pounds 
are numerous, and up as high as 18,075 pounds. The only way to 


is by the maintenance of livestock. 
necessary to convince you that the Shorthorn is the most prof- 
. itable breed of cattle, such information will be furnished you on 


THE AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


BEEF AND MILK. 


the productiveness of your soil 
If further information is 


CHICAGO, ILL, 




















DUROC-JERSEYS 








. «(68 DUROC JERSEYS 
By the King of the Breed. 

Young Boars and Sows by the great Defender, King of 
Durocs. This boar has been twice grand-champion of the 
International Livestock Show at Chicago. a show rec- 
ord that no other hog has ever won. 

Also Boars, bred and open Gilts, and Pigs of either sex 
by the great boars, Lad of Louisa, No. 29,047; Robert 
Lee, No. 45,405, ad Willetas Forest, No. 64,949. 

Registered Shropshire Rams and Ewes by Davi ‘s 


Ores 


HOLSTEINS 


PLL PLL IIIA 








Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN 
CATTLE 


The Capital, Topeka, Kansas, June 16, 
said: ‘“‘When Maid Henry, the famous 13. 
year-old Holstein owned by the Kansa: 
Agricultural College, was working s0sj 
hard for the record of 19,600 pounds. of 
milk and 835 pounds of butter ina year’s 
time, dairymen prophesied that the Maid 
would be ruined. But Maid Henry re- 
turns to show that she is some cow even 
after breaking a record. She has a 114- 
pound male calf born just the other day 
to prove it.” 





Send for FREE illustrated descriptive booklets. 
Holstein-Friesian Asso., F.L. Houghton, Sec’y., 
Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 








08, KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 
= Best of breeding; early fall 
Duroc Jerseys pigs; expect over 100; prices 


cut 20 to 25 per ct. to all cottonfarmers. Keep a stiff up- 
per lip boys, the red sow will lead you out of the woods. 


W.W. SHAY, Cruso, N.C. 
DUROC-JERSEY PIGS 


Good individuals. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. For particulars write 
J. LYERLY& SONS, Route No.1, Cleveland, N. C. 








HEREFORDS 


35 Hereford Bulls 


15 to 20 months old. Big, 
sturdy fellows, sired by 
bulls from the breed’s best 
tribes. These bulls are 4 
ideal for range use. Visit, Write or Wire 


H. C. TAYLOR, ROANOKE, MO. 
R. R. Station Armstrong, on C. & A. R. R. 

















BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 
EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATTLE 








Registered Hereford Cattle for Sale 


Best Herd in the South. Write us forprices. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, “EMINENCE KY. 


TAMWORTHS 


PRADA nnn nn nn nnn 




















Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 


Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stcck Show, Chicago, 1910. 


Offspring of either Boar for sale at reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 


Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 


Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


‘A DOLLAR DOWN AND 











OCCONEECHEE FARM. 
A PEDIGREE. WITH EVERY PiG- DURRHAM.NC. 














THE BEST IN BERKSHIRES. 


We are offering Berkshires of the correct type 
and of the best breeding at reasonable prices. 


MOSS BROS., St. Matthews, S. C. 
CHESTER WHITES 


or 


oO. 1. C.’S 
Pure bred stock, all ages, for sale. . Pigs 10 weeks old 
$18 per pair, no-akin, out of large sows and sired by 3 
Prize Boars, including a son of ‘‘King of Models’’ the 
1015 lb. Champion Boar, 
W.I.LOWEN, R.F.D. 2, Bedford City, Va 


| Pure-bred Poultry 


Both 3 Buff and 

Reds &".. Orpingtons "Wie 
From prize stock. Catalog free. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
MRS. J. C. DEATON, 
Red fancier 10 years, LANDIS, N. C. 


SQUAB RAISING Squabs from our Car- 
neau Pigeons weigh 
one pound at four weeks old. Largest squabs, 
prettiest color, whitest meat and most prolific 
strain of pigeons. Write for particulars. 
RED CARNEAU PIGEON CO , Greensboro, N. C. 


When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries,” . 
































—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


Immuned service boars, all ages. _ English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 600 to 1200 
ib. Champion sows, sired by, 800 to 1100 1b. Grand 
Champion boars. Largest registered prize-winning 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 premiums, 
21 champions,9 grand champions and § trophy 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 














Pigs, bred gilt’ and boars 


Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 

reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 

good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW, STOCK FARM, 

D. J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R.1, Winston-Salem, N.C, 


___ JERSEYS 








wen 


> OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop. 
NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 


JERSEY HEIFER, 
Dropped 
February 16, 1914. 
Price, $70.00 


If you can not come and see this 
heifer, send for her picture. 























HORSES AND JACKS 
ciosiagtout(Sale of Jacke, pai ia) 
Saddlers and Percherons. 


FN ae ee 


We hive a number of saddle 
stallions, mares and geldings, 
colts and fillies. We have 
more good fox-walking stal- 
lions, mares and_ geldings 
than can be found on any 
other farm in the state. Some 
splendid jacks and Percheron 
orses; many of them good 
enough to go in the show 
ring. Write us your wants 
today. COOK & BROWN, 
Lexington, Ky. 








POLAND-CHINAS 


noe PDP LSPA AA 


POLAND CHINA PIGS 


From Largé Progressive Boars and Sows. 
T. E, BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 
‘. - | 


BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


FOR SALE. ' c 
3oars ready for service and young gilts and pigs, 


E. S. WRIGHT, Sykes, Tenn, 


_ POLAND Spring pigs and bred gilts of the biggest 
* CHINAS type and highest quality. Also Angus 
nih = Cattle. J.P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, IB 





























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Kerosene, Gasoline & Gas 


Look at these New Prices! 
28-P, $34.95; 4H-P, $69.75; 6H-P, $99.35; 
oui $139.65; 11H-P, $219.90; 16 H-P, $298.80; 

22 H-P, $399.65; Portable Engines Proportionally Low. 


= ie 
Direct From Factory to User 

WITTE engines, Stationary, Portable, Skid- 
ded and Sawrig styles, have set the quality 
standard for 27 years. Bettertoday than ever. 

Castings of semi-steel. detachable cylinders, 
vertical valves, four-ring pistons, automobile 
ignition, variable speed, and other merits,with- 
out which no engine can now be high-grade. 


60 Days’ Free Trial; 5-Year Guaranty 


Noneedt to pay ‘pay double price for any good engine, or 
to take an out-of-date, poor, or doubtful one for any 
kind of a price. Don’t risk any untried, newfangled 
devices with highfalutin’ names. t me show you 


How To Judge Engines 
My New Book shows the “‘inside’’ of engine selling 
as well as of manufacturing. Tells you how tobesafe 








is or en fev selection, even if you. don’t pick a 
‘ md me just your ress, for one of these 
fine books by return meth 


Ed. H. i. Witte, Witte Iron Works Co. 


kland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
































There are many plausible “‘tests”” 
of roofing, but there is only one 
true test—the proof on the roof. 


Therefore, roof your buildings— 
every building on the farm—with 


Certain-teed 


ROOFING 


—the roofing with a 15-year-ser- 

vice-guarantee.The three biggest 

rood mills in the world are _—— it, 
6 that guarantee g 


ey dealer can furnish iiss 
Roofing in rolls and shingles—made by 
the General Roofing Mfg. Co., wurld’s 
oe roofin ng manufacturers, East St. 
Louis, Ill., Marseilles, I1l., York, Pa. 











FREE! 


@ 
Men’s Fall 
Style: Book 


40 Cloth 


Samples 


Suits and 
Overcoats 


$10 vs22 


You want to be well dressed. You want to save 
money. The first step is to send today for our 
Fal! and Winter 1914 Style Book, 

Twenty full-length illustrations show 
as well as a trip to thegreat style city— —y ork 
—exactly what style Suits or Overcoats will be 
worn this Fall and Winter. Wesend you samples 
of the season’s most pleasing cloth patterns so you 
may know exactly how each garment will look 
when finished. 

You take no chances. Order-blank fells you 
exactly how to take correct measurements. 

We save you at least $8.00 
on every Suit: or Overcoat 

By selling divect to you, wou get the profit which 

tothe retailer. COloth is strong 
ivory arment made to megeure. 
Our motto--*Always Please the Customer.”’ 
will—and save you money—if you order your Fall 
Suit or Overcoat of us. 


A Postal Brings Style Book 
GLEN ROCK WOOLEN CoO. 


25 Main St. Somerville, N. J. 
shock equal with a corn bin- 
$4, Hite every otete, agg do $20; dowith fodderbinder. 
< Borne, Has ‘ol **Your corn harv: 
a Ls. tlea and shocked 


6s 
estimonials and 
Address 





ust 














ATTACHMENT with corn 
harvester cuts andthrowsin 
piles on harvesterorin win- 





arvester, 


g free ures 
Proce Ss MANUFACTURING, CGO., Salina. Kansas. 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmer, 
you can often get it by putting a@ little no- 
tice in our Farmers’ Exchange, 

“When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 








The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come 


those six miles seemed a dozen. 
tance is vague among the 
two hours of weary travel followed, yet 
nothing that he recognized was in sight. 


Idea of dis- 
mountaimeers, and 





By JOHN FOX, Jr. 


Once a bend of the river looked familiar, but 











CHAPTER XIL 
Back to Kingdom Come 


T WAS the tournament that, at last, loosed 
Mammy’s tongue. She was savage in her 
denunciation of Chad to Mrs. Dean—so sav- 
age and in such plain language that her 
mistress.checked her sharply, but not before 
Margaret had heard, though the little girl, 
with an awed face, slipped quietly out of the 
room into the yard, while Harry stood in 
the doorway, troubled and silent. 

“Don’t let me hear you speak that way 
again, Mammy,’’ said Mrs. Dean, so sternly 
that the old woman swept out of the room 
in high dudgeon. And yet she told her hus- 
band of Mammy’s charge. 


“I am rather surprised at Major Buford.” 


“Perhaps he doesn’t know,” said the Gen- 
eral. “Perhaps it isn’t’ true.” 


“Nobody knows anything about the boy.” 
“That’s true.” 


“Well, I cannot have my 
ciating with a waif.” 


“He seems like a nice boy.” 


“He uses extraordinary language. I can- 
not have him teaching my children mischief. 
Why I believe Margaret is really fond = 
him. I know Harry and Dan are.” 
General looked thoughtful. 

“I will speak to Major Buford about him,” 
he said, and he did—no little to that gen- 
tleman’s confusion—though he defended 
Chad staunchly—and the two friends parted 
with some heat. 

Thereafter, the world changed for Chad, 
for is there any older and truer story than 
that Evil has wings, while Good goes & 
plodding way? Chad felt the change, in 
the Negroes, in the sneering overseer, and 
could not understand. The rumor reached 
Miss Lucy’s ears and she and the Major had 
a spirited discussion that rather staggered 
Chad@’s kind-hearted champion. It reached 
the school, and a black-haired youngster, 
named Georgie Forbes, who had long been 
one of Margaret's abject slaves, and who 
hated Chad, brought out the terrible charge 
in the presence of a dozen school-children 
at noon-recess one day. It had been no in- 
sult in the mountains, but Chad, dazed 
though he was, knew it was meant for an 
insult, and his hard fist shot out promptly, 
landing on his enemy’s chin and bringing 
him bawling to the earth. Others gave out 
the cry then, and the boy fought right and 
left like a demon. Dan stood sullenly near, 
taking no part, and Harry, while he stopped 
the unequal fight, turned away from Chad 
coldly, calling Margaret, who had run up 
toward them, away at the same time, and 
Chad’s three friends turned from him then 
and there, while the boy forgetting all else 
stood watching them with dumb wonder and 


children asso- 


pain, The school-bell clanged, but Chad 
stood still—with his heart wellnigh break-~- 
ing. In a few minutes the last pupil had 


disappeared through the school-room door, 
and Chad stood under a great elm—alone, 
But only a moment, for he turned quickly 
away, the tears starting to his eyes, walked 
rapidly through the woods, climbed the 
worm fence beyond, and dropped, sobbing, 


in the thick bluegrass, 
* s s 
An hour later he was walking swiftly 
through the fields toward the old brick 


house that had sheltered him. He was very 
quiet at supper that night and after Miss 
Lucy had gone to bed and he and the Major 
were seated before the fire, he was so quiet 

that the Major looked at him anxiously. 

“What's the matter, Chad? Are 
sick?” 

“Nothin’—no, sir.” 

But the Major was uneasy, and when he 
rose to go to bed, he went over and put his 
hand on the boy's head. 

“Chad,” he said, “if you hear of people 
saying mean things about you, you musn’t 
pay any attention to them,” - 


“No, sir.’ 


you 


“You're a good boy, and TIT want you to 
live here with me. Good-night, Chad,” he 
added, affectionately. Chad nearly broke 
down, but he steadied himself. 

“Good-by, Major,” he said, brokenly. “I’m 
obleeged to you.” 

“Good-by?’’ repeated the Major. “Why—” 

“Good-night, I mean, stammered Chad. 

The Major stood inside his own door lis- 


a a 1 
tening to the boy’s slow steps up the se -con< 
flight, “I’m gettin’ to love that boy, he 
said, wonderingly—“An’ I’m blamed if peo- 





when he neared it, the road turned steeply 
from the river and over a high bluff, and 
. * ’ * the boy started up with a groan. He meant 
Copyright, 1903, by Charles Scribner’s Sons. All rights reserved te wench the sumignit before he stoped. to 
rest, but in sheer pain he dropped a dozen 
CAST OF CHARACTERS ple who talk about him don’t have me to Paces from the top and lay with his tongue, 
reckon with’’—and the Major shook his head like @ dog's, between his lips. 
Chad ...sseeeeeees ets then ae begat The hero from side to side. Several times he thought The top was warm, but a chill wag rising 
JOel Turner .eceeceesseesaees A mountaineer he could hear the boy moving around in the from the fast-darkening shadows below him. 
Melissa ..... oeeeeees JOC] Turner’s daughter room above him, and while he was wonder- The rim of the sun was about to brush the 
Rube, Dolph and Tom....Joel Turner’s sons ing why the lad did not go to bed, he fell green tip of a mountain across the river, and 
Tad Dillon ......-.. Joel Turner’s neighbor 4sleep. the boy rose in a minute, dragged himself 
and bitter enemy : > £5? on to the point where, rounding a big rock, 
pr Chad was moving around. First, by the he dropped again with a thumping heart and 
Daws and Tad Dillon....Sons of Tad Dillon yjont of a candle, he laboriously dug out @ @ reeling brain. There it was—old Joel’s 
Caleb Hazel .....++e.+..-. The Schoolmaster short letter to the Major—scalding it with cabin in the pretty valley below—old Joel's 
Major Buford..........Chad’s New Friend tears. Then he took off his clothes and got cabin—home! Smoke was rising from the 
nay - his old mountain-suit out of the closet— chimney, and that far away it seemed that 
Margaret, Dan and Har > —_— S; metare yi moccasins and all—and put them on. Very Chad could smell frying bacon. There was 
ESS De ty - Chad's new neighbors carefully he folded the pretty clothes he had the old barn, and he could make out one of 
SYNOPSIS taken off—just as Miss Lucy had taught him the boys feeding stock and another chopping 
- ; —and laid them on the bed. Then he picked wood—was that the school-master? There 
Orphaned, nameless, and friendless, little up his old rifle in one hand and his old coon- was the huge form of old Joel at the fence 
Chad, with his faithful dog Jack, wanders skin cap in the other, blew out the candle, talking with a neighbor. He was gesticu- 
away from his home in the mouniains. slipped noiselessly down the stairs in his lating as though angry, and the old mother 
rather than be bound out to a neighbor moccasined feet, out the unbolted door and came to the door as the neighbor moved 
whom his foster father owed. They meet five into the starlit night. From the pike fence he away with a shuffling gait that the boy knew 
boys with a dog, “Whizzer,” and a fight ens turned once to look back to the dark, silent belonged to the Dillon breed, Where was 
sues between the two dogs and their owners, house amid the dark trees. Then he sprang Jack? Jack! Chad sprang fo his feet and 
in which Chad and Jack come off the victors, Gown and started through the fields—his went down the hill on a run. He climbed 
thus starting a feud between the Turners face set toward the mountains, the orchard fence, breaking the top-rail in 
and Dillons, for Chad and Jack are adopted * * #8 his eagerness, and as he neared the house, 
by the former, ‘The school-master takes @ It so happened that mischance led General he gave a shrill yell. A scarlet figure flash- 
special interest in Chad, telling him storie@ Dean to go over to see Major Buford about ¢4 like a flame out of the door, with an 
of “The Bluegrass,” firing in the boy the Chad next morning. The Major listened pa- ®@nswering cry, and the Turners followed: 
ambition to make a@ name for himself in  tiently—or tried ineffectively to listen—and “Why, boy,’ roared old Joel. ‘Mammy, 
that glorious country, where he goes with when the General was through he burst out hit's Chad!” 
Caleb Hazel and the Turner boys on & raft with a vehemence that shocked and amazed Dolph dropped an armful of feed. The 
of logs. Chad roams around town and is his old friend. man with the axe left it stuck in a lo a 
left behind, Determined to overtake his an a bade t =e g, an 
2 ae Curse those niggers!” he cried, in a tone each man shouted: 
party, Chad sets out on foot for Lexington, that seemed to include the General in hi ¥. 
and is invited to his home by Major Buford, éondcrmnation “that boy te preg eh ae t “Chad! 
In Chad, Major Buford believes he has found eee tke, I believe he fe my petatide piood, The mountaineers are an undemonstrative 
a descendant of a long-lost uncle, and he he looks like that picture there’—pointing race, but Mother Turner took the boy in her 
offers the boy a home and education, to the old portrait—“and if he is what [ ®rms and the rest crowded around, slapping 





believe he is, by 
and all I have. 


him on the back and all asking questions at 


, Sir, he gets this farm 
= once—Dolph and Rube and Tom, Yes, and 


Do your understand that?’’ 





" a we there was the school-master—every face was 
“I believe he told you what he was, almost tender with love for the boy. But 
“He did—but I don't believe he knows, where was Jack? 
and, anyhow whatever he is, he shall have “ Where’s—where’s Jack?” said Chad 
a home under this roof as Iong as he lives.”* : i ’ ; : 
- . : Old Joel changed face—looking angry; the 


The General rose suddenly—stiffly. 


Test were grave. Only the old mother spoke: 
“He must never darken my door again.” 


*Jack’s all right.’’ 


“Very well.” The Major made a gesture “ ” j h — . 
which plainly said, ‘In that event, you are a —_ bs ad, but he looked anxious. 
darkening mine too long,” and the General Melissa inside heard. He had not asked 
rose, slowly descended the steps of the por- for her, and with the sudden choking of a 
tico, and turned: nameless fear she sprang out the door to be 

cl y t -m: > 

“De you really mean, Cal, that you are caught by the school-master, who had gone 


around the corner to look for her. 

“Lemme go,” she said fiercely, breaking 
his hold and darting away, but stopping, 
when she saw Chad in the doorway, looking 
at her with a shy smile, 


“Howdye, Melissa!” 
The girl stared at him mildly 


fZoing to let a little brat that you picked up 
in the road only yesterday stand between 
you and me?” 

The Major softened. 


“Look here,” he said, whisking a sheet of 
paper from his coat-pocket. While the Gen- 


eral read Chad's scrawl, the Major watched and made 





his face, = answer, and @ wave of shame and con- 
ve 5 7 . usion swept over the boy as his thoughts 
He's gone, by ~ A hint was enough flashed back to a little girl in a black pony, 
for him. If he isn’t the son of a gentleman, and he stood reddening and helpless. There 
then I'm not, nor you. was a halioo at the gate. It was old Squire 
“Cal,” said the General, holding out his Middleton and the circuit-rider, and old Joel 
hand, “we! li talk this over again.” went toward them with a darkening face. 


The beas buzzed around the honeysuckles 
that clambered over the porch. A crow flew 
overhead. The sound of a crying child came 
around the corner of the house from the 


“Why, hello, Chad,” the Squire said. ‘You 


back again? 


“Look hyeh, Joel. Thar hain’t no use o’ 


: r our buckin’ agi yO” sight ¥ p= 
quarters, and the General's footsteps died on i. “4 seace-antie ‘_—*" cuna pores they 
the gravel-walk, but the Major heard them looked from one face to another—slowly but 
not. Mechanically he watched the General 2 


rely fr . ‘ 
mount his black horse and canter toward the Surely WEES Sat. he tees 





pike gate. The overseer called to him from “You never seed the dawg afore last 
the stable, but the Major dropped his eyes to S8Pring. You don’t know that he ain’t a 
the scrawl of a letter in his hand, and when Shecp-kiler.” 

Miss Lucy came out he silently handed it to “It’s a lie—a lie,’’ Chad cried, hotly, but 
her. the school-master stopped him. 

“I reckon you know what folks is a-sayin’ “Hush, Chad,” he said, and he took the 
about me, I tol’ you myself. But I didn’t boy inside and told him Jack was in trouble. 
know hit wus any harm, and anyways hit A Dillon sheep had been found dead on a 
ain't my fault, I reckon, an’ I don’t sce how hill-side. Daws Dillon had come upon Jack 
folks can blame me. But I don’ want no- leaping out of the pasture, and Jack had 
body who don’ want me. An’ I’m leavin’ come home with his muzzle bloody. Even 
’cause I don’t want to bother you. I never with this overwhelming evidence, old Joel 
bring nothing but trouble nohow an’ I’m stanchly refused to believe the dog was guil- 


goin’ back to the mountains, Tell Miss Lucy ty and ordered old man Dillon off the place. 





good-by. She was mighty good to me, but A neighbor had come over, then another, 
I know she didn’t like me. I left the hoss and another, until old Joel got livid with 
for you. If you don’t have no use fer the rage. 

— 2 — 7—<* _— pte br tye “That dawg mought eat a dead sheep but 
cause he tuk up fer me at school when aie 

end the, A rv . € y 

was fightin’, though he won’t speak to me . —— pg gy og Pree ae By) 
no more, I’m mighty sorry to leave you. “ y ae 2 7 a 
I’m obleeged to you ’cause you wus so good Now there is no more unneighborly or un- 


Christian act for a farmer than to harbor a 
sheep-killing dog. So the old Squire and the 
circuit-rider had come over to show Joel the 
grievous error of his selfish, 


to me an’ I’m goin’ to see you agin some 
day, if I can, Good-by.”’ 


“Left that old mare to pay for his clothes 


i . . ” ofa obstinate course, 
and his board and his 8c hooling, muttered ang, so far, old Joel had refused to be 
the Major. “By Jove’’—he rose suddenly and - S30> 

trode awayv—I ber anal Sa a shown. All of his sons sturdily upheld him 
vs teta hae hla pes your pardon, Lucy. and little Melissa fiercely—the old mother 


A tear was running down each of Miss 


and the school-master alone remaining quiet 
Lucy’s faded cheeks. 
* @ 


and taking no part in the dissension, 

“Have they got Jack?” 

*“‘No, Chad,” said the school-master. 
safe—tied up in the stable.” 
out, and no one followed but Melissa. A 
joyous bark that was almost human came 
from the stable as Chad approached, for the 
dog must have known the sound of his mas- 
ter’s footsteps, and when Chad threw open 


a 

Dawn that morning found Chad springing 
from a bed in a@ haystack—ten miles from 
Lexington. By dusk that day, he was on 
the edge of the Bluegrass, and that night he 
stayed at a farm-house, going in boldly, for 
he had learned now that the wayfarer was 
as welcome in a Bluegrass farm-house as in 
a log-cabin in the mountains, Higher and 


“He's 
Chad started 








higher grew the green swelling slopes, until, the door, Jack sprang the length of his 
climbing one about noon next day, he saw tether to meet him and was jerked to his 
the blue foothills of the Cumberland through back. Again and again he sprang, barking, 
the clear he stopped and looked 4S though beside himself, while Chad stood 
long, breathing hard from pure ecstacy. The 4t the door, looking sorrowfully at him, 
plain-dweller never knows the fierce home-! ® ‘Down, Jack!” he said sternly, and Jack 
hunger that the mountain-born have for dropped obediently, looking straight at his 
hills. master with honest eyes and whimpering 
Besides, beyond thos¢ blue summits were, like a child. 
the Turners and the school-master and Jack,’ W “Jack,” said Chad, “did you kill that 
waiting for him, and he foxs ot hunger and sheep?” « This was all strange conduct for 
weariness as he trod on eagerly toward his little master, and Jack looked wonder- 
them. That night he stayed in a mountain- jing and dazed, but his eyes never wavered 
cabin, and while the contrast:of the dark or blinked. Chad could not long stand those 
room, the crowding children, the slovenly honest eyes 
ore ss, and the coarse tood was strangely dis- “No,” he said, fiercely—‘no, little doggie, 
agreeable, along with the strange new shock na ks s A i 
: - ape 4 : : no—no! And Chad dropped on his knees 
came the thrill that all this meant hills and and took Jack in his arms and hugged h 
home. It was about three o’clock of the ¢ his breast 7 ° z * BUSES on 
fourth day that, tramping up the Kentucky oR BEORRT- 
River, he came upon a long even stretch of (Continued next week) 
smooth water, from the upper end of which 
two black bowlders were thrust out of the 


stream, and with a keener thrill he 
that he was nearing home. He 


realized 
recalled see- 


“Why! you have grown 
since I saw you,” 


at 
gushed the 


least a foot 


enthusiastic 


ing those rocks as the raft swept down the cailer to Bobby. 

river, and the old Squire had said that they “Yes,” responded the _ six-year-old, dis- 
were named after oxen—“Billy and Buck.” playing his trousers for inspection, “and two 
Opposite the rocks he met a mountaineer. legs too.’’ : 


“How fer is it to Uncle 
“A leetio 
The boy 


Joel Turner's?” 
the rise o’ six miles I reckon.” 
with weariness, 
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Leap’s 
Prolific Wheat. 


Most Prolific and Best of 
Milling Wheats 


A report on this wheat from Dela- 
ware shows a yield of 3,430 bushels 
on 74 acres, and 881 bushels on 17 
acres, 

In Maryland it leads in popularity; 
has proven its superiority in all paris 
of Virginia; is the most popular vari- 
ety in North Carolina; heads the list 
in South Carolina for profitable 
yields; in Georgia ranks far above all 
others; Tennessee growers discarding 
other wheats for this; at the head of 
beardless wheats in Kentucky, and 
equally well suited to West Virginia. 


Therefore we are justified in 
recommending Leap’s Prolific 
for all sections. 


We are the original distributors of 
Leap’s Prolific Wheat. Write for 
DESCRIPTIVE FALL CATALOG. 


T. W. WOOD & SONS, 
Seedsmen, - Richmond, Va. 
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-Ruthstein’s LATEST TRIUMPH 
_Leather-Tapped “Steels” 


The only Practical, Comfortable, Light, 

Long - Wearing, Absolutely Waterproof 

GENERAL SERVICE SHOE for Men and 

Boys. One Pair Outlasts 3 to 6 Pairs 
| ALL-Leathers. 


Here’s the Best and Only “‘year-round,” “all-pur- 
pose’ Shoe ever invented. arm in winter—Cool in 
summer—Always dry and shapely. Made in all sizes 
and heights — for Men, sizes 5 to 12; 6, 9, 12 and 16 
inches high; for Boys, sizes 1 to 4. For Farmers, 
Mechanics, Dairy, Creamery and Stock Men, Labor- 
ers, Fruit and Vegetable Growers, Sportsmen. The 
World’s Greatest Work Shoe--Play Shoe--School Shoe 


SAVE YOUR HEALTH AND MONEY 
Save Big Doctor’s Bills 
Save Big Shoe Bills 
Prevent wet, tired, blistered, calloused, 
chafed, aching feet. No more hard, cracked, 
warped, twisted, leaky shoes. These evils 
cause Rheumatism, Lumbago, Sciatica, 
Coughs, Coldsi and cause loss of time and 


: health. Always Comfortable—Alwa: ° 
Baves $10 to $20 shoe money, ilies 
STEEL SHOE BOOK—FREE 

“The Sole of Steel’? illustrates and describes this wonders 
money-saving Siuve with its Special Process, Long-wear: 
ing, Adjustable Leather Taps — instant} replaced wher: 
worn fora fewcents, The shoe of the light, springy step-- 
theshoe that makes you sure-footed and tireless—the shoa 
that Protects ad Health—Yotr Comfort—Your Purse. It 
tells how YOU—or anyone—can TRY MY “ STEELS '' 
TEN DAYS, FREE. Address your postal to 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN 
The Stee! Shoe Man, Dept.'29, Racine, Wis, 


[SAVE MONEY ON ROOFING! | 


Why pay three profits—Jobbers’, Drummers’, 
Retailers’? We sell to users at lower prices than 
dealers pay. Spotless Rubber Roofing, strictly 
















first quality, not seconds nor millends, 
108 sq. feet to roll, with nails and ce- 
ment. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Lbs., Roll... =—-'78c. 
2Riy, Weight 45 Lbs., Roll... 
3-Ply, Weight 55, Lbs., Roll... $1. 
Shipped guick from Richmond; little freight. 
‘a : Free samples and 
5,000 
ome 

















catalog quotin 
Bargains for 
Field and Shop. 


The Spotless Co. 
“The South’s 
Mail Order House” 
175 $HOcKOE LANE 
z, RICHMOND, VA. 








Cons ity io 
W Inenr feet 
ber mirute Always Sells 

work it up—get 
ythat sure money 
yourselves. Use the 


Hustler Planer 
and Matcher 


for flooring, ceiling, weather- 

boarding, etc. None better, costs little 
“makes money quickly. Write today for circular 
tnd prices. 


SALEM !RON WORKS 


Winston-Salem, N. C., and Columbis, 8, C. 
Address nearest point, 





CHEMICAL FIRE EXTINGUISHER $1.00 





2 oa yourself the risk of being burned out by having 
. ry powder chemicial fire extinguisher which will put 
ut the fire at once. Reduces insurance. Always ready 


for instant use. Endorsed by Fire Chiefs and insurance 


companies everywhere. Should bei yer’ 
som every + Should be in every house, barn, 
Downs earaee: school and public building. Weighs 3 


By mail $1.00, 6 for $5.00, 
Carolina Cutlery Co., Box 402, Greensboro, N. C. 
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Mass Meeting Nash County Cotton 
and Tobacco Growers 


MASS meeting was called by rep- 

resentatave citizens of the county 
to meet in Nashville last Saturday. 
At this meeting were represented the 
different interests of the county. All 
the tobacco warehouses of Rocky 
Mount sent representatives who went 
over the tobacco situation as fully as 
they well could. Their messages were 
a source of consolation to the tobac- 
co growers of the community, in as 
much as they declared that present 
prospects were for a fair price for to- 
bacco. They asked that the farmers 
should not try to sell all their tobac- 
co at once, but market it conserva- 
tively. They showed that the buyers 
were paying a remunerative price for 
tobacco in South Carolina, where the 
quality is rather below average and 
as a rule inferior to that produced 
here, 

As regards the cotton situation, the 
meeting seemed to be_ practically 
unanimous in the sentiment to hold 
all the cotton possible off the market 
unless a fair price could be obtained. 
The plan outlined was for every one 
who could to hold his cotton at home, 
either in the seed or in bales, and 
give the man who needs to draw 
money on his cotton a chance to take 
advantage of ‘the limited opportuni- 
ties for storage on certificate plan. 
By holding back large amounts 
of cotton in this way it is hoped that 
the distressed cotton that must come 
upon the market may command a fair 
price. 

Warehouse arrangements have al- 
ready been made in the past for stor- 
ing cotton in Nashville, and citizens 
from other sections were urged to do 
what they could to obtain local stor- 
age room, either in houses already 
built, or by building frame buildings 
with metal roofs. 

Several earnest speeches were 
made by citizens of different parts of 
the county. Mr. J. B. Ramsey, of 
Rocky Mount, made a lengthy expla- 
nation of the working of the recent 
acts relative to the distribution of 
emergency currency for crop-moving 
purposes. 

After a session of about two hours 
the meeting adjourned until Satur- 
day, September 5. The Farmers’ Un- 
ion of the county will meet on the 
same day in joint session, perhaps. 
By this time it is hoped that sqgme 
definite plans may be worked out by 
Congress to further aid the South in 
this crisis. GRAY R. KING. 

Nash County, N. C. 





A Reai Farm Paper 


HAVE been thinking for some 

time that I would write to you and 
express my appreciation of the good 
farm paper you are giving us. To 
speak candidly, I do not see just how 
I could get along without The Pro- 
gressive Farmer for my individual 
needs and in the hands of the people 
among whom I am working. 

You have a great field for useful- 
ness, and I feel sure you are meeting 
and will continue to meet the de- 
mands of the Southern farmers for 
a real farm paper. 

P. P. GARNER. 

West Jackson, Miss. Dist. Agent. 





“THE PRICE OF A PLUG MULE” 


From The 
date we are 


Progressive Farmer of recent 
giving today an article that 
should arouse the interest of every Gaston 
County farmer. It is for fear that some of 
them will not see it in the agricultural jour- 
nal that we are giving it here. The article 
is from the pen of Mr. J. Z. Green, organizer 


and lecturer of the State Farmers’ Union, 
and is a plea for the farmer to equip his 
farm with more modern conveniences, to 


save the housewife from so many unneces- 
sary steps. Mr. Green says that the price of 
a plug mule will give a farmer waterworks— 
$150 will give lights, $25 a kitchen cabinet, 
$12 a fireless cooker and so on, $9 a tele- 
phone.—Gastonia Gazette, 





The Progressive Farmer last week played 





| 
| 


up in convincing style, the importance to 
health and comfort of having waterworks 
in the home. Wherever it follows as a result 


of the preaching of this important doctrine 
that waterworks are installed in a home 
where now there is @ pump or—horrors—an 
open well and surface closets, the women at 
least of the households so blessed will rise 
up and call The Progressive Farmer blessed. 
—Lumberton Robesonian. 
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( Sow Grain Between Your Cotton or Corn Rows 


If you plant your grain crop right between your cotton or corn rows with a COLE 
ONE-HORSE GRAIN DRILL you are far surer of a good stand when winter is 
over than if you sow broad-cast, or with a Western Drill. 

With one of these machines you can go right be- 
tween your cotton or corn rows and plant three 
furrows atatime. No need to wait until the crops 


are gathered: No need to make seven trips to plow and harrow 
the land. The soil of your fields is well cultivated in summer and 
by grain-growing time is well settled, making an ideal seed-bed 


0 for grain. Just plant your crop between the rows with a Cole. 
ne Save / of the labor, One man and one horse can casily plant 
Horse 6 to 8 acres a day. Besides your cotton or corn crop you get a 

good grain crop and you can follow this with a cow-pea 








crop inthe epring and 


’ “1 oo plant I with the 
Grain Drill Zsa 


SAME 
MACHINE 
planted in little 
furrows which protect the grain from the winter winds andcold. Nodan- 
ger of the slants “‘spewing’’ up. The seed are planted ina basin where 
they secure the moisture they need. You can sow three rows ata time with 
a Cole No, 34. Our other machines sow one and two rows, Fertilizer can 
be applied at the time of planting. and the machine is sp!endidly a- 
aapted to applying fertilizer to growing crops. Don’t accept any 
ot the shoddy imitations offered. See that you get the genuine 
COLE. *Write us for catalog telling about crop rotation and 
soil building. t's FREE. ae 


The Cole Mfg. C0., Bez 300 Charlotte, N.C. , 






























Save Your Peanuts! 


This year you can’t afford to feed your peanuts to hogs. 
The high prices that food stuff will bring means the pea- 
nuts must be saved. The high price of hay means that 
the peanut hay must not be lost. The way to save the 
peanuts and the vines is to use a Benthall Peanut Picker. 
It picks the peanuts from the vines as accurately as 
human fingers—does the work hundreds of times faster— 
doesn’t crack the nuts or hurt the hay for feed. Pays for 
itself as soon as 200 bags have been picked. You and your 
boys do the work and save the wages paid for hand-pick- 
ing. .-The man who picks by hand pays for a machine over 
and over again without ever really owning one. Write 
today for price and full information, 


Machine Co., Box 700 Suffolk, Va. 


ay 
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Sod 


, Peanut Picker 
MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


icy and “sweeter than chict.en.” That mellow flavor 
me want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufsetured by 


BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON - SALEM, Ri. C. 


STOP WASTE LABOR 


or by lifting aload into a wag- 
bed 4 feet from the ground. Lift 
only 2 feet by equipping with low— 


EMPIRE STEEL WHEELS 


Far stronger than wooden wheels. 
Cannot rot or bow. NO BREAK- 
4 DOWNS. Norepair bills. Life sav- 
ers for horses hauling over muddy 
roads and soft stubble fields. Satis- 
faction fully guaran’ or money 
back quick. Write today for 30-Day 
No Risk Trial Offer. 


EMPIRE MANUFACTURING CO. 
x73 M QUINCY, ILL. 
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BEAUFORT, N. C. 
Fisherman’s 
Paradise 


Spanish Mackerel, Blue Fish, Trout 
Plenty of boats—charges moderate. 
Comfortable Hotels and Cottages 
Extremely Low Season—Week 
End—Sunday 


EXCURSION FARES 
Via 
Norfolk Southern Railroad 


Ask ticket agents for time tables 
and fares, or write 


W. E. PORCH, Beaufort, N. C, 


H. S. LEARD, G. P. A.. Norfolk, Va. 
J. F. MITCHELL, T. P. A., Raleig  N. C. 


AGENTS =": 
show you 
the best 


paying canvassing business in the 

United States. Write today to the 

largest makers of transparent handled knives 

and razors for proof. A postal card will do. 
1 


NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 217 Bas St., CANTON, OHIO 


[ OUR EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY | 


EDICAL CO 
oF VIRG 


Medical College of Virginia 


University College of Medicine 
(CONSOLIDATED 


1914 Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
STUART McGUIRE, M. D., Dean 


New college building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories, Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities furnish 400 clinical beds; individual 
instraction; Experienced Faculty; practical custicu- 
lum. 77th session opens September 15, 1914. 

For catalogue or information address: 


. J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay St. RICHMOND, VA. 








A Nitrogen Fixing or Legume 
Bacteria put up in liquid solu- 
tion ready to put right on the 
seed as soon as you are ready 
to plant it. Full and complete 
directions i 


acres, $3.50; 5 acres, $5; l¢acres 
: $8; 20 acres $15; 50 acres $35. 

Terms--cash with order—when 
ordering name the kind of crop you wish to fnoculate. 


Western Legumogerm Co., Topeka, Kas. 
A COW PEA THRESHER 


Threshes Cow Peasand Soy Beans from the mown 
vines, breaking less than,..2 per cent. Also 
threshes wheat and oats. ‘‘The machineI have 
been looking for for twenty years.”’—Prof. W.F 
Massey. “A machine that will meet every de- 


mand.” Prof. H. A. Morgan, Tennessee Experi- 
ment Station. Nothing like it. 























Booklet A Free. 


Koger Pea & Bean Thresher Co., 
Morristown, Tenn. 


40Ib.—_ FEATHER BEDS— $7.00 
New, clean, odorless, sanitary and dustless choice curled 
hen feathers. Best ticking. 6 lb. pillows $1.00 per pair. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for FREE catalogue. 
AGENTS WANTED. SOUTHERN FEATHER & PILLOW 
COo., Dept. 908, Greensboro, N. C. 


REAL ESTATE BUSINESS PAYS 


BEST. Study during spare time. 
SERVICE SYSTEM, 117 N. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 



































Would Exchange a good 4-year-olad Jack 
for Percheron stallion not under 18 months 
old, O. O. Harrison, Mt. Ulla, N. C. 


Fulghum Oats and Appler Oats—Pure, 
bright, and recleaned, Write for prices. John 
P. Cheney, Marietta, Ga. 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money” order—and it’s all 
attended to, 

May we serve you? 


PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














UNITED STATES COLLEGE VETER- 
INARY SURGEONS B55?2!%4.."Eonini: 


Civil Service Commis- 
sion, Dept. of Agriculture and American Veterinary 
Association. Graduates eligible for government 
appointment or private practice. Complete course. 
Opens Sept. 15. Dr. Hulbert Young, Dean, and 
competent staff of instructors. Address 
SECRETARY, 


Box 22, 222 C St., Washington, D.C. 
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LESS THAN 

WOODEN SHINGLES 

Cover your home and all outbuild- 

ings with ‘‘Everwear’* Galvanized Steel 

Crimped_ Roofing. Costs less than wooden or 

metal shingles. Looks better. Lasts longer. Fire 
ean’t burn it. Lightning can’t damage it. 


“EVERWEAR”’? ROOFING IS PROOF AGAINST DECAY 

Has extra thick coating of lead and zine which 
does away with expensive painting and patching. 
Outlasts three ordinary roofs. Adds tothe value 
of your building. Makes a roof you will be proud 
to own. Comes in = sheets--eqgsy to put on 
your building--no tools but a hammer needed, 


LASTING SATISFACTION 
Mr. M.N. Northcross, Eagle Lake, Fla., writes: 
“*I ain delighted with your roofing--it is the best 
looking I ever saw and the easiest to put on.’’ 
Mr C. A. Hunter, Cameron «> writes: ** 


am very much pleased with’ roofing, both as to 
quality and Dice and expect to give you another 
r. 


order,’” M.J. Stubbs, Claxton, Ga., writes: 
**After covering my home with your roofing we 
had a very hard rain storm--I went all through 
my house, Jooking for leaks, but could not find 
one.’? Thousands of others praise it. 
_* GET OUR WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 
Don’t buy from dealer and wholesalers--keep 
the profit they would ret in. your own pocket. 
rite for roofing book P free sample, free offer | 
and wholesale prices __ We sell direct from our 
factory to you--PAY ALL THE FREIGHT 
ANGES--furnish nails and washers free -- 
guarantee the roofing. WRITE TO-DAY. 


SAVANNAH METAL 
ROOFING CO., 
1F River Street, 


Ev! 

















Wrightsville Beach 


North Carolina’s Famous Resort. 





Everything Worth While in 


MODERN AMUSEMENTS 


Bathing Music Fishing 
Boating Prizes Dancing 


Most Popular Season. 





WEEK END—and—SUMMER 


Excursion Rates 


VIA THE 


Atlantic Coast Line 


The Standard Rail- 
road of the South. 











For Schedules. Rates of Fare, etc., 
TICKET AGENTS, or address, ae 


W. J. CRAIG, T. C. WHITE, 
Pass. Traf. Mgr., Gen. Pass. Agent, 


Wilmington, N. C. 











“Own a 
Level Farm’’ 


“Own a Level Farm” is the title of 
a very attractive descriptive pam- 
hlet, giving a complete list of farms 
or sale along its line, just issued by 
the Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
Railroad. This pamphlet contains a 
number of very pretty pictures of 
growing crops, and is intended to 
describe the diversity of crops grown 
in South Georgia, as well as to give 
any one interested in investing in 
South Georgia farm lands an oppor- 
tunity to investigate in advance, the 
properties for sale in the fast devel- 
ne communities served by that 
ine. 
A copy of this farm list may oe had 
free of charge by writing to 
W. W. CROXTON, 


General Passenger Agen 
Room 602 Austell Bidg. 
Our 1914 STAR is Pea 


STAR PEA 


If you raise Peas you need a 
Pea Huller, and if you study 
true economy you will buy 
the best one. There are 
12,000 Star Hullers in use. 
What more could be said of 
any machine? They are 
made in four sizes, 10 to 60 
bushels peas per hour. 

Write for full description 
and prices, 


Star Pea Huller Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN 




















(im proved Star Huller) 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 


gent, | 
ATLANTA, GA. { 


HULLER 
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SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 


SEPTEMBER 
Our Crops Fairly Graded on 
Markets? What Can 





(1) “Are 
Our Local 
We Do?” 
(2) “How Can We Develop a Farm Sys- 
tem to Minimize Periods of Idle- 
ness and Excess of Labor?” 
OCTOBER 
“Are We Doing Our Duty in Coéper- 
ating to Help Brethren in Cases of 
Sickness?” 
“Are We Doing Our Duty in Cotper- 
ative Firo and Other Lines of Mu- 
tual Insurance?” 


(1 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 





Reports of Codperative Work in 
Johnston, Halifax, Carteret, Edge- 
combe and Iredell Counties 


BARBECUE at Selma recently 
was attended by a large gather- 

ing of farmers and their families. It 
was planned for the celebration of 
“ee the completion 

of the Johnston 
County Union 
warehouse, which 
had just been 
completed at Sel- 
ma, and the bar- 
becue was served 
in the warehouse 
buslding. It is a 
splendid brick 
structure and is lo- 
cated between the 





MR. GREEN. 
Southern and Coast Line tracks near 


the depot. <A better location could 
not have been secured. With their 
large lot, containing ample room for 
several other warehouses, the John- 
ston County Union has laid well the 
foundation for distributive coopera- 
tion, 

On the second floor a hall has been 
provided in which the meetings of 
| the County Union and other farmers’ 
| meetings will be held. This hall is an 
|important feature and we are glad 
the brethren of Johnston made that 
provision. 

* 8 

In East Rocky Mount, Edgecombe 
County, there is an infant codperative 
enterprise, under the management of 
Brother B. F. Proctor, Jr., which is 
only a little more than six months 
old, and is doing a thriving business. 
This codperative society owns its 
own store building, and also a ware- 
house for heavy goods. The second 
story of the warehouse is fitted up 
as a hall for the local Union, which 
‘has approximately a hundred active 
members. The desks and furniture 
in the hall are of superior quality and 
would do credit to any society hall, 
even in the cities. 

The monthly volume of business 
handled by this codperative associa- 
tion amounts to nearly as much as 
the capital stock and a set of files 
contains every member’s purchase 
tickets. It is organized on the Roch- 
dale plan, and while no inventory has 
been taken, the manager tells me that 
he feels confident that enough profits 
have accrued to permit a 10 per cent 
purchase dividend. Each member 
| buys at the regular prices, and there 
iis no breaking of prices in selling. 
| eK OX 








Under the leadership of Brother 
George R. Bennette, a distributive co- 
éperative business is growing rapidly 
in the town of Enfield, in Halifax 
County. The assets consist of a 
laree warehouse and also a codpera- 
tive store under the same charter. 
When I was there a few weeks ago 
this Halifax association was then fig- 
uring with a contractor for a large 
brick store building 40x80 feet. If I 
am to judge by the enthusiastic gath- 
ering that assembled at the recent 
meeting of the County Union in Hale 
ifax, that County is growing stronger 
in the codperative spirit, and we ex- 





pect to hear of more results in Hali- 
fax. 

It was said three or four years ago 
that Carteret County could not be or- 
ganized. The picnic and rally that 
was held recently in that county un- 
der the auspices of the Farmers’ Un- 
ion was attended by one of the larg- 
est crowds we have seen assembled 
this year, due to the activity of the 
organized farmers. 

. 2 

Iredell County Union rally at the 
Iredell Test Farm, August 15, brought 
together something like two thous- 


and people. In Unionism, Iredell 
County, under the leadership of 
Capt. W. B. Gibson, has held up 


strong from the beginning of the or- 
ganization. It has warehouses both 
in Statesville and Mooresville, and 
the business is growing every year. 
Our organized farmers everywhere 
are beginning to learn that their pat- 
ronage is one of the best assets they 
own, provided they will invest it in 
their own cooperative enterprises. 
They are learning that when they 
“trade with themselves” through their 
own coéperative corporation they are 
building the codperative structure in- 
stead of swelling the fortunes of pri- 
vate profit-taking concerns. 


Je LG: 





Farmers’ Union Rally at Piney 
Woods, S. C. 


N THE days of the Farmers’ Alli- 

ance there was a strong Alliance 
at this Lutheran stronghold among 
the Pine Hills of the Dutch Fork. 
Probably nowhere 
in the State are 
the people more 
homogenous in 
race, religion, and 
custom,—and no- 
where is race sui- 
cide more of an 
~ trredescen t 
dream” as Prof. 
Derrick, of New- 
berry College, said 
when he looked around at the groups 
of rollicking youngsters that made 
the scene a vision of beauty and 
strength for the future... 

* * * 


For the second time I have had the 
honor to be invited to talk to these 
good people about the Farmers’ Un- 
ion. And it was an inspiration to 
look into the earnest faces of about 
800 of the sturdy citizens of this law- 
abiding community,—and to discuss 
with them the pressing problems of 
the hour on the farm. After a hasty 
review of the cotton situation and the 
war, cooperative buying and selling 
was presented at their request, with 
the emphasis laid on the selling. 

sw» * * 





MR. DABBS 


It is not necessary to here present 
more than an outline of the subject 
as follows: 

1, You must have something to sell; 

2. You are not farmers if you do not 
have many times more to sell than 
you buy. 

3. You must have standard produce; 

4. You must have it in sufficient vol- 
ume to make your community noted 
for the excellence of its produce. 

5. To do this there must be pains- 
taking investigation of the adaptabil- 
ity of various crops and stock to the 
needs and environment of the com- 
munity—and then by a majority vote 
let all agree to grow only those crops 
and stock as best meet the require- 
ments of the soil, climate and mar- 
kets available; 

6. A reasonable diversity of crops 
and stock to occupy the land all the 
time, and yet give that rotation which 
is absolutely necessary to its increas- 
ing fertility; and also to prevent as 
far as possible periods of idleness fol- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


fowed by periods of strain beyond the 
limit of human endurance. 

7. Beware of diversification merely 
as a fad which would wield driblets of 
produce that would cost more to han- 
dle and market than worth. 

9. Select the best man available as 
the selling agent, pay him well, stand 
by him, and demand results. 


C. M. Efrid, one of Lexington’s 
most worthy sons, spoke on educa- 
tion, and made a splendid appeal for 
that liberal education that trains the 
mind to think logically, to reason cor- 
rectly, and to meet every emergency 
of life with all of his native powers 
so trained that instead of being a 
creature of circumstances, he may 
conquer circumstance and rise dbove 
environment. He closed with an 
earnest plea for the Bible in the 
schools. 

+e # 

Prof. Derrick’s subject wa; “More 
money and more education as the 
prime needs of the South,” and ar- 
gued that more education is the fore- 
runner of more money. That we 
must not wait for more money to be- 
come an educated people, but we 
must have more education so that we 
can earn more money to supply our 
other needs, and enjoy our education, 

ee * 


After dinner, which was one of 
those home-grown kind, that makes 
the city men love to get a day off in 
the country, the speakers were re- 
quested to pass upon the quality of 
a fine exhibit of home-made bread 
made from home-made wheat. It was 
all good, but after making every com- 
parison of appearance, texture, taste 
and smell, the awards were as fol- 
lows: 

Mrs. White, best loaf, $1; 

Mrs. French, second loaf, 50 cents; 

Mrs. Frick, second loaf, 50 cents. 

* 2s 

Mr. J. Whitner Reid, State Secre- 
tary and Treasurer, made one of his 
inimitable speeches for organization, 
interspersed with songs, and guitar 
accompaniments, which he calls his 
“fillers”, like the filler in the fertiliz- 
ers,—but which his hearers think is 
more like the jelly or other nice “fill- 
ers” in layer cake. 

* * 

The closing speech was by Col. E, 
J. Watson, on the cotton situation—-4 
space will not permit even a synopsis 
of it that would do justice to its ims 
portance, and there is so much being 
written about cotton and what we 
must do, that I will not add an impers 
fect outline to weary my readers. 

2 Pare er 


The exercises were closed by a few' 


words of farewell by Rev. Mr. Sox, for 
10 years pastor of this church, who is 
leaving for his new field at Hickory, 
And so ended a very pleasant day, 
The idea of having bread and butter 
contests with annual 


day is not far distant when every rus 
ral school district will have an ans 
nual picnic with exhibits of fruit, 
crops, stock and housewifely skill to 
stimulate a friendly rivalry that will 
be satisfied with nothing short of the 
best. BW: 





Why Not Make the Farm Self- 
supporting? 

VERYODY concedes that we aré 

living under the most expensive 
system of distribution the world has 
ever seen, with no immediate pros- 
pect of an applied remedy. With a 
climate and soil favorable for the 
production of a diversity of products, 
Southern farmers can dodge the high 
cost of distribution by making the 
farm as near self-supporting as prac- 
tical. It is an inexcusable economic 
error to raise so-called money crops 
to send down an expensive line of 
distribution to exchange for a 35 or 
40-cent dollar, and then use this little 
dollar to buy things that must come 
through another indirect route with 
numerous toll. gates along the way, 
when it is possible to produce these 











neighborhood ' 
reunions is growing. And I hope the, 
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things economically at home, without 
being taxed to maintain an extrava- 
gant system of distribution. In this 
respect we have the advantage over 
all other classes—if we will use it. 

* * * 

The abnormal conditions that have 
been forced upon us by the European 
war will make us feel more keenly 
than ever the economic mistake of 
attempting to produce “money crops” 
to exchange for things we can pro- 
duce at home. Thousands of farmers 
in the South will fail to secure crim- 
son clover seed or will refuse to buy 
on account of high prices. As crim- 
son clover is the best soil-building 
crop we have ever used in the South, 
this condition alone will cost us many 
million dollars in decreased yields. 
And the regrettable thing about it is 
our failure to save our own crimson 
clover seed, which we plowed under 
this year, depending upon a supply 
usually imported from other coun- 
tries. Emergencies like this reveal 
forcibly our mistaken policy and per- 
haps it will eventually be worth what 
it costs, if we decide to make our 
farms self-supporting. 

we 8 

It is a notable fact that the few 
farmers who ~produce their  liv- 
ing at home and refuse to be 
tempted to speculate with com- 
mercial fertilizers and money crops, 
except as it represents a surplus, are 
never in debt and can hold their cot- 
ton or tobacco until they get good 
and ready to sell. Since it represents 
a surplus, and they have a living at 
home, with perhaps some food pro- 
ducts to put on the market, they are 
in position to pass through emergen- 
cies and panics without disastrous re- 
sults. 

“ *: 2 

Whatever may be the result of the 
European war the Southern farmer 
will be compelled to lighten up on 
speculative farming and raise more 
of his food products. When we be- 


gin to substitute more grain and hay |’ 


and livestock for cotton it will mark 
the beginning of a new era in agricul- 
tural conditions in the South. If this 
thange comes about through dire 
necessity it is better for it to come 
that way than not come at all. 


a Lor Gs 





It’s Up to the Farmers 


DO not think the Government and 

the bankers, aside from the ques- 
tion of legality and propriety, are 
powerful enough to protect the price 
if the crop moves with any rapidity. 
The only effective agency for hand- 
ling this situation is the farmers 
themselves. If they can be induced 
to market only what their bare nec- 
essities require, and where there are 
due accounts to banks and mer- 
chants, to pledge their cotton in 
warehouse for the ultimate payment 
of these debts. I think they can han- 
dle the situation and make effective 
the help of the Government and the 
banks to avoid a disastrous slaughter 
of values. 

Any convention or other means 
which will help to this end will be of 
great benefit, but it the Government 
and the banks supply free millions of 
money and the farmers take a panic 
and dump their cotton, no power on 
earth can sustain the price. 

J. P. COOPER, 
Vice-Pres. Howel Cotton Co. 
Rome, Ga. 





A Plan for Richer Farmers Only 


HE meeting of those interested in 

maintaining the price of cotton 
and in devising some means of dis- 
tributing the present cotton crop to 
the various markets of the world was 
held in Washington City last week. 
There seems to have been a clash be- 
tween some of the delegates from 
North Carolina, led on the one hand 
by Mr McRae, a banker from Wil- 
mington, and on the other hand, by 
Dr. Alexander and Dr. Clarence Poe. 
The point of difference was that the 
McRae faction wished to obligate the 
farmers who were assisted financially 
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Tires at 
Before-War Prices 





Goodyear Prices 
It is Folly Today to Pay More 


30 x 3 Plain Tread ‘ - $11.70 
30x 3% “ nis ; » . 15.75 
34x4 “* ps ‘ f 24.35 
36x 4% “ ‘ r . 35.00 
37x5 “* A ‘ 41.95 











There exists now a new, compelling 
reason for buying Goodyear tires. It re- 
sults from War conditions. 


These leading tires—built of extra-fine 
rubber, in the same way as always—are 
selling today at June prices. 


You will find today a very wide difference 
between most tire prices and Goodyears. 


Due to Quick Action 


Early in August—when war began—the 
world’s rubber markets seemed closed to us. 
Rubber prices doubled almost over night. 


Men could see no way to pay for rubber 
abroad, and no way to bring it in. We, like 
others—in that panic—were forced to higher 
prices. But we have since gone back to 
prices we charged before the war, and this is 


have in storage an almost record supply of 
this extra grade of rubber. 


And we paid about June prices? 


Now Inferior Grades Cost Double 


About the only crude rubber available now 
for many makers is inferior. In ordinary 
times, the best tire makers refuse it. Much 
of it had been rejected. But that “‘off rubber” 
now sells for much more.than we paid for 
the best. 


The results are these: 


Tire prices in general are far in advance of 
Goodyears. And many tire makers, short of 
supplies, will be forced to use second-grade 


rubber. 
Be Careful Now 


{n Goodyears we pledge you the same- 
grade tire as always. And that grade won 
for Goodyears the top place in Tiredom—the 
largest sale-in the world. 


And, for the time being, our prices are the 
same as before the war. We shall try to keep 
them there. 


We accept no excessive orders, but dealers 
will be kept supplied. And we charge them, 
until further notice, only ante-bellum prices. 


That means that Goodyears —the best 
tires built—are selling way below other tires. 





how we did it: 


when the war broke out. 


there. 
of the rubber. 


there. 


Sisgapore and Para. 
chief sources of rubber. 


quickest in action. 








We had men in Londqn and Singapore 
The larger part of 
the world’s rubber supply comes through 
We cabled them to buy up the pick 
They bought—before the ad 
vance—1,500,000 pounds of the finest rubber 


Nearly all this is now on the way to us. 
And it means practically all of the extra- 
grade rubber obtainable abroad. - 


Today we have our own men in Colombo, 
Those are the world’s’ 
So we are pretty, 
well assured of a constant supply, and our, 
pick of the best that’s produced. 


We were first on the ground. 
Asa result, we shall soon 
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No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 




















not to plant more than a half crop of 
cotton next year. This would make 
those who were able to finance their 
crop without assistance free to plant 
a full crop of cotton next year. The 
farmers of North Carolina were most 
fortunate in having Dr. Alexander 
and Dr. Poe of the Farmers’ Union 
there to speak for them. The scheme 
was defeated. The meeting then pro- 
ceeded along wise and natural lines. 
—Windsor Ledger. 





In all considerations of the clovers, 
whether white, red or crimson, the 
part the honey bee plays in making 
these more profitable is not to be 
overlooked. Said a Mecklenburg 
farmer to me a few days ago: “Get 
every farmer you can to sow clover 
and get just as many as will to get 
more money out of their clover by 
keeping some bees.” And then he re- 
lated how he had just secured over 
$20 for the honey from five hives, 
most of which had been gathered 
from his crimson clover fields. This 
profit side of keeping bees in connec- 
tion with clover is especially empha- 
sized in the raising of clover seed.— 
TF. E, 





Why buy a crusher that crushes only one 
size product when you can get a Wheeling 
which is adjustable to crush any size by 
simply making a quick adjustment. This 
makes the Wheeling Limestcne Crusher 
as valuable for road work or concrete as for 












crushers, 


WHEELIN 
RUSHER 


The Wheeling is_steel-built—three 
times stronger than cast iron—lighter—runs 
with your own power. 

Made in seven different sizes for every crushing 
~ condition by the pioneer manufacturers of 


WHEELING MOLD & FOUNDRY CO. 
1402 Raymond Street 








lime crushing—and you can start small 
and add capacity as needed—another ex- 
clusive Wheeling advantage. Think what 
it means in added earning power and 


adaptability to your particular requirements—no 
big nvestment at the start, $ 


Wheeling, W. Va 








When writing to advertisers mention The Progressive Farmer. 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(4 Cents a Word.) 


insert ads for our 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion. If advertisement is to appear once, 
send '4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents a word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the $0,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than $1. 
Rates for combined 
known on application, 


We will Progressive 


editions made 














MACHINERY 


Seventy-five Dollars Buys Lilliston Peanut 
picker; thoroughly overhauled. W. J, Dean, 
Gatesville, N C. 

Brand new Johnston mower, 
dollars. Six-horse gasoline engine, 
hundred dollars; used ninety days, 
2 Little Giant peanut thresher, 
hundred twenty-five dollars; 

good condition, A. 








thirty-five 
mounted, 

Number 
mounted, 
used two sea- 
sons; Swain & Bro., 
Plymouth, N. C, 





POLAND-CHINAS, 


Poland-China Pigs—Ready to ship. 
faction guaranteed. Thomas & 
Round Hill, Va. 

Registered 
pigs 
lated. 


Chamings, 


Poland-China 
mated in pairs; 
McMahan Bros., 


ABERDEEN- 
es For : Sale—30 . 
proposition 
liams, 


gilts, boars, 
trios or herds unre- 
Sevierville, Tenn. 


ANG 1s 


Angus stee r calves. A fine 
for a good feeder, H. H, Wil- 
Chapel Hill, N, C. 





JERSEYS. 
~ Jersey Bull Galf. Hugh Wooten, States- 
ville, osu 


‘Sak —Registe red > tw o he ife rs, 

months old, $50 each; one bull, four 

months old, f.o.b, Flat Rock. A 
c 


Jones 30X 135, st Flat Rock, N. 


For Sale—A nice bunch of Jersey 
all marked, 


and pull, beautifully 
tongue. Two Guernsey 


black switch tip and 

heifers, one Holstein buil, all tested for tu- 
berculosis, and bred to a@ handsome Jersey 
bull. Am offering a nice bunch of springing 
Jersey cows, fresh in September. Also offer- 
ing a car of feeders and stockers, and a 
nice bunch of Aberdeen-Angus calves, three 
out of registered cows by % bull. Two heif- 
ers; one very fine bull calf; others from 
cows. Address, S. A. Bailey Galt’s 
Va. 


lor 
seven 


“Jersk ys: 


heifers 
solid color. 


grade 
Mills’ 





HOLST EIN 3. 


Herd’’—New portne ws, 
istered Holstein bulls, 


Va.— 
‘heifers, 


‘‘Beacondale 
Pure-bred, reg 
cows, for sale. 





Fine High- gr: ade . Holstein 
$15, at four weeks old, 
5. Woodland Dairy 
Rocky Mount, N. C, 


Bull Calf for 
if sold by September 
roar, BH. &. De i; 








| Banks Holt, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





SEEDS AND PLANTS 


CABBAGE. 


Fall Cabbage Set 
September, We have them. 
Glendale Farm, Lincolnton, N. mo 








For Success in 
in August, 
1,000. 


waren | 
$1.50 


Cabbage and ¢ tolls ard. Pl: unts—We are offe tad 
ing for sale from two to three millions fine 
cabbage and collard plants for late fall and 
winter heading, grown in the foothills of 
the Blue Ridge Mountains, which is espe- 
cially adapted for raising summer plants 
that are strong and healthy, suitable for 
setting in the lower South. Varieties: Early 
Jersey, Charleston Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Drumhead, Succession, Prices: 500 for $1.25 
postpaid. By express: 500 for $1; $1.50 per 
1,000; over 4,000 at $1.25 per 1,000; over 
9,000 at $1 per 1,000. Write for our catalog, 
which gives a full description of all our 
plants, and tells how to grow them. Pied- 
mont Pl Plant Co., Inc., Greenville, S. C. 


0. ATS. 
Oats—Hammond's Se ed Oats, 


Hammond, Augusta, Ga. 


For Sale—Yellow 
Sample f free. J. A. 





Henry C. 


Peruvian Seed 
Rowland, 


Oats— 

Richfield, N.C 
~Appler, Bancroft, Hasting’s 
shel; ee graded, Oakwood 
Troutmans, N. S. 


Seed 
Hundred 
Farm, 


| Oat 


Fulghum Oats—I have a limited quantity 
of pure Fulghum oats; $1. 


50 per bushel. Or- 
der quick, today. S, E, Vandiver, Lavonia, 
Ge orsi a, 





1,000 Bushels First-class Appler Oats—8 
bushels in sack, @ 80c per bushel. Nice lot 
of Shetland Ponies at reasonable prices. L. 

Graham, N. C 





HORSES. 


ONIONS 





| HELP WANTED 


LOCATE HOMES AND POSITIONS NOW 


Never a winter rolls around but what we 
@et dozens of requests from men and boys 
who are looking for positions on good farms; 
and never a winter rolls around but what 
Wwe get as many:more letters from farm own- 
ergs who want such men, 

If you have lands for sale, if you are 
looking for a position, or if you want to em. 
ploy good men—go after them now. Don’t 
wait till it’s too late. 

Remember*the man who locked his stable 
after his horse wags gone, 

Our classified columns are eagerly and 
closely read for such announcements and for 
a few pennies a week 
what you are looking for. 

Then you'll be ready to start the new 
year with definite plans, 

Rates cheerfully furnished on 
Address Advertising Department, 





request, 





Wanted—Several honest, industrious peo- 
Ple to distribute religious literature. Salary, 
$60 a month. Nichols Co., Dept. 8, Atlanta, 
Georgia, 


|} and 


you can find just | 





Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees; roses, ornamental, ete. Easy to sell; 
big profits, Write today. Smith Bros., Dept. 
26. Concord, Ga, 





Salesman—For high-class tobacco factory. 
Experience unnecessary. Good pay and pro- 
motion for steady workers. Complete in- 
Structions sent you. Piedmont Tobacco Co., 
Danville, Va., “Box C23." 


Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $3 value for $1. Every 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southwest. E, R. McClellan, Box 

927, Birmingham, Alabama, 


Men and 








Women 18 Years or Over— 
Wanted for Government jobs. $65 to $150 
month. Excellent chance for Farmers. Va- 
cations. No lay offs. ‘Pull’ unnecessary. 
Common education sufficient. List of open 
positions free. Write immediately, Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept, K, 215, Rochester, N, Y. 


Salesman—Earn $2,000 to $4,000 a Year— 
New combination, 12 tools in one. Sells at 
sight to contractors, farmers, teamsters, 
fence builders, threshers, miners. Weighs 
24 pounds, lifts three tons. Stretches wire, 
pulls posts, hoists, ete. Chance for men who 
want honest money making proposition. 


Harrah Manufacturing Co., Box M, Bloom- 
field, Ind, 


| POSITIONS WANTED 


Who wants experienced real estate, 
farm manager or overseer? Result getter; 
35; best references; sober, Can furnish of- 
fice or farm help if desired, State salary. 

“B,”’ Bogue Chitto, Miss, 

Wanted—For 1915, position as farm man- 
ager, with agricultural training and ten 
years’ experience with managing large farms 
and growing various crops, and dairy farm- 
ing, handling all kinds of farm machinery, 
both white and Negro labor, and the building 
up of the soil; with sober habits. Can fur- 
nish best of reference. Box 397, 
Orange, Va, 








office, 





Address, 


stered Percherons — Mares, 
Cheapest place in South 
¥ ‘Alexander Co. Harriston, Va. 


SHEEP AND GOATS" 


Ww ante ‘ed—Mile h Goats—Se nd description 
price, Blenhiem Poultry Farm, Box 
Clifton F Forge, Va. 

Hampshire | Downs—10 ewes from 
years old, and 1 ram lamb, 
Choice rams of different ages all registered. 
Thomas & Chamings, Round Hill, , Va 

DOGS 


Pups. Me 


Stallions, 
to buy. 


Regi 





tI to 4 
not akin, $150. 








Pedigreed 
Herndon, Va. 

Fine, pure-bred, + 
for sale cheap. 
Tennessee, 


TWO OB MORE BREEDS. 
Southdown Rams. Collie pups for Sep- 
tember shipment. Essex pigs, October and 


November; all pure-bred. L. G. Jones, To- 
baccoville, N. C. 


Collie Stroud, 
well marked Collie 


e Pups 
H. R. Birchett, 


Lebanon, 











Shetland Ponies—Registered Guernsey bull 
calves and yearlings of extra fine breeding. 
John G. Mobley, La Grange Stock Farm, 
Winnsboro, S. C, 





hand- 
the blood, 
Rose Dale 


Percheron Stallions — Registered, 
some individuals, best strain of 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. 
Stock Farm, Je ffersonton, Va. 


Registered _ Essex, — Duroe-Jersey, 
China pigs, sows in faggow, service boars; 
grade sows in farrow. Registered Jersey 
Cattle, Satisfaction or money back, I paying 
return on stock. J. E. Coulter, Connelly 
Springs, N. C. 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 


LEGHORNS. 


Apri] Leghorn Pulle ts—Ranec oc ‘as heavy 
laying strain, $1; cockerels, 75c; yearling 
he hens, $1. Altavista F arm, Darlington, Md. 


For Sale—100 ‘Single Comb Brown Leg- 
horn Cockerels and 200 pullets of excellent 
breeding. Order today. Mrs. C. M. Bass, 
Rice Va, 

The Warren Strain of Single Comb White 
Leghorns—The greatest egg laying strain of 
szeghnorns in America. 15 to 100 eggs @ 6c; 
100 and up, 4c each. Order from this ad, 
or write for further information, 15,600 
pullets and cockerels @ $2 each. The War- 
ren Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, Prop., Wise, 
N. C., Warren County. 


150,000 Baby Chicks for Sale—Young 
strain Single Comb White Leghorns only. 
Deliveries throughout the year. 10c each in 
any quantity. Hatching eggs shipped prompt- 
ly; never over two days old when shipped. 
Price, $5 per hundred; $2.50 for thirty, and 
$1.50 for 15, We guarantee deliveries and to 
please you, Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Office 2700 Ave, F., Birmingham, Ala. 


_ORPIN GTONS 


For Sale—Buff “Orpingtons— Write 
prices and show record, 


Shelby, N. 


Poland- 




















for 
Bloom Kendall, 








| genuine 


Seed Shallot Onions—Finest spring grow- 
ers. 1,000 sets per bushel, $2. C, S. Powell, 
Smithfiel id, _ N. 3) 





F or Sale— 3ermuda onion sets, grown from 
Teneriffe, Spain, seed. Price: White 
Bermuda, $2.75 per bushel. Crystal White 
wax, $3 per bushel. Red B ermuda, $2.50 per 
bushel, Piedmont Plant Co., Greenville, S. C, 


RYE 
Seed Rye for Sale—I grow it. 
» Ellijay, Ga 








B. S. Hol- 


den on, 





VETCH 

Augusta Vetch Seed. 
Darlington, Ala, 

“MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLAN’ ‘tS. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, ‘and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M, 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C 





R. E. Lambert, 











Tomato, Egg Plant, Pepper, Sweet Potato, 
Cabbage, Parsley, Thyme, Sage and Mint 
plants. Ask for price list. Geo. M. Todd, 
Greensboro, N. c. 


Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants, 
thousand. Strawberry plants, 50 cents 100, 
by parcel post; $2.50 thousand, by express. 
Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, x..’C. 





$1.50 





For Sale—Seeds—Several hundred bushels 
buy clover seed in burs; also several hun- 
dred bushel each of vetch, crimson clover, 
red clover, and alfalfa; pasture mixture, etc. 
We can send small orders by parcel post, 
and larger orders by express or freight as 
desired. Our seed are the best. and purest 
obtainable. Write us for prices and sample 
of what you want. Farmers’ Supply Co., 
Gaffney, S, C 


| INCUBATOR 


Petaluma Incubators and Brooders—Auto- 
matic heat regulator, Awarded Gold Medal 
at St. Louis and Portland Expositions over 
all competitors. Grand Prize at Seattle. 
Standard of the world. We pay the freight. 
Agents wanted. J. A, Huske, State Repre- 
sentative, Fayetteville, N. C. 


| SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES | 














Scholarship Loan Fund—Repay monthly 
from salary. Positions guaranteed, Fare 
paid. Piedmont Business College, Lynch- 
burg, Va. 

Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Tynewriting, 
Penmanship, Telegraphy, etc. Assisted by 
Western Union Telegraph Company. Spence’s 
Business School, Goldsboro, N. C, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


For Sale of Trade—5-passenger E, M. 
Fine condition, Woolley, Route 4, 
lotte, N. C. 








F, 
Char- 





Honey — Melilotus 
pound; case of 60 
& Sons, Dancy, Ala, 


comb 
pounds, 


honey, 
WwW. #H. 


10% 
a 





Thirty Days’ Sale of Our Superb Strain of 
Golden Buff Orpingtons—Pullets, cockerels, 
two pounds up, $1 each, six for $5; breeders, 
$1.50 each, Buff Orpingtons, six for $5. Send 
your order today. Elk-Villa Yards, Eikin, 
North Carolina, 





REDS 





| LIVESTOCK 


CHESTER WHITES 








©. I. Cc. 


P igs—Silver’ s strain. 
Ramsey Bros., Crouse, N. C, 


Registered. 


ESSEX 
Reg giste red Essex Pigs, E. 
Randleman, N. C. 


DU ROC-JEI 
Registered Duroc Pigs — Satisfaction or 
Money bac Cc, D. Murphy, Atkinson, N, C. 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$6 
Zuaranteed. J. W. 


A, Aldridge, 





RSEYS 


each, 


Satisfaction 
Houpe, 


Statesville, _N. Cc 
for ser- 
from River 


For Sale—4 


Duroc 
vice, 


Boars—Ready 
and 4 gilts, 


Order today 
Hogs—Are 
rite for 
extended, 
for sale. 
Georgia, 





Duroc-Je 
South W 
Credit 
plants 
bany, 


best for the 
proof stating your wants. 
Strawberry and cabbage 
The Jefferson Farms, Al- 








Pure-bred Single Comb Rhode Island Reds 
—April and May hatched, 75c each, Miss 
Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope, Va. 


ROCKS. 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 


DU CKS 








Randolph Poul- 





Choice Year Old Indian 1 R unner Ducks— 
95c each for thirty days. Hettie Newkirk, 
Will illar rd, 1 ee 


"MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Exhibition Stock and Eggs—From White 
and Buff Orpingtons, Cornish Games, Par- 
tridge Rocks and Runner ducks. Illustrated 
poultry guide. Beverlea Plantation, Harry 
Lee Harllee, Owner and Manager, Darling- 
ton, s. C. 











show 
White 


Mammoth Pekin Ducks, ready for 
pen. Ringlet Barred Plymouth Rocks; 
Wyandottes; cockerels and pullets, are best 
type and breeding. Prize winners; bred to 
lay; farm raised. Prices moderate. Blue 
Hill Poultry Yards, Somerset, Va. 





25 Xmas, New Year and Greeting Post- 
cards, 10c, Try us and be satisfied. yer, 
Am, Post Card Co., Dept. E, Burlington, Ia, 


Flour, Meal, Feeds, Corn, and Oats—We 
will sell you direct. All freight paid. Write 
for prices. Address, Cedar City Mills, Dept. 
B, Lebanon, Tenn. 

Men of ideas and inventive ability should 
write for new “Lists of Needed Inventions.” 
Patent buyers and “How to Get Your Patent 
and Your Money.” Advice free. Randolph 
& Co, Patent Attorneys, Dept. 70, Washing- 
ton, D, €. 











Cigars—Factory 
Introductory offer. A 
tela—a big healthy 


to Consumer—aA special 
“Smoker” or a Pane- 
cigar and a long slim 
ditto—5% inches, Just the thing after a 
day’s hard work. “Smoker” is long filler, 
grown from Havana seed; Panetela a com- 
bination with Porto Rico filler; both high 
quality, excellent flavor and aroma, Span- 
ish hand made, 3iggest value ever offered. 
Boxes of 50 cigars; $3.50 per hundred, cash 
with order. Delivered by partel post. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Smoke 5 free—money 
back if not suited. Barrows-Lopez Cigar 
Co., Monticello, Florida. 


MONUMENTS 


Monuments—Foreign and domestic monu- 
ments, marbles and granites. Designs fur- 
nished on application, W. O. Wolfe, Ashe- 
ville, N. C, 








|OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas- 
er should see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
| forhis unless he shows us satisfactory references as 

his honesty and business responsibility. 








Guilford 


County Farms for 
| Groome, 


Sale—J. A. 
Greensboro, N. 

105 Acres Fine 
ed to farming 
Bostick, 


Have Several Farms I Want to Sell—Some 
of them extra good; large and snmrall. Write, 


Land at a Bargain—Adapt- 
and stock raising. R. BH. 
Rockingham, N. C 





A, McKenzie, Chadbourn, N. 


V irginia Farms—Bright 
stock, grain and fruit farms. 
alog. Venable & Ford, 


Sale—100 


tobacco land; 
Write for cat. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Acres—On Raleigh- 
Durham public highway. Six-room cottage. 
Price and terms reasonable. R. E. Prince, 

Raleigh, N. C. 


~ Farm “for 





Will, Sell or Re nt—Part or all of one of the 
nicest homes and six hundred-acre farms in 
eastern North Carolina. Owner, Wallace, 
North Carolina. 





Farms for Re nt—wWith privilege of buying, 
Come to Putnam County before the advance 
in price. Several fine farms for sale. M. S. 
Shivers, Eatonton, Ga 

For Sale—300 
farm land in 
acre, worth 
change. 





a = tobacco grass 
Amelia County, Wa., $15 per 
$30; liberal terms. Will ‘ex- 


A, J. Bradley, Richmond, Va, 


Several sple ndid farms and tracts of wood- 
land for development, at bargain prices; 
Beaufort and Hyde Counties. Write for bul- 
letin. W 9 eae Beaufort Land Co., Wash- 
ington, N. 


and 








Ww fanted—To lease a big farm, or manage 
for owner, preferably in the peanut belt. 
Experienced in building up run-down land 
to high state of cultivation. Write, Box 591, 
Wilson, N, C 


. 





Mississippi and Alabama—Pine lands in 
tracts of 40 acres and up, for general farm- 
ing, stock raising, fruit, vegetables, etc. Ele- 
vated and gently rollimg; good water. $5 to 
$12 per acre... Liberal terms. For Folder, 
maps, ete., address, Geo, Kilborn, Box 212, 
Mobile, Alabama, 





For Sale—Excellent Farm—289 Acres—Es 
pecially adapted to grain, grass, cotton and 
tobacco.* Good buildings. Well watered. 
Some orchard. Near school, church and 
postoffice. Cheap at $5,500. For full par- 
ticulars and catalog of other farms, write 
Jeffreys, Hester & Company, Chase City, Va, 


~ For Sale—584 Acres—Located on good pub- 
lic road, near school and church; 5-room 
dwelling, good barn, two tenant houses, 
200 acres in timber, 175 acres in cultivation, 
50 acres in pasture; 35 acres in bottom land; 
7 miles from Abbeville, 3 miles from. Ver- 
dery. Price $7.75 per acre; easy terms. Al- 
len Banks, Troy, S. C. 


Sale of Valuable Real Estate in Virginia— 
Tuesday, September 8th, I will offer for sale 
my farm of 475 acres, lying in Campbell and 
Bedford counties, on the Virginian Ry., near 
Leesville, Va. Fine for fruit or grazing. Will 
be sold in tracts or as a whole. New dwell- 
ing, hot and cold water, acetylene lights, 
out-buildings. Terms upon application. Ad- 
dress owner, William C. Moomaw, Leesville, 
Virginia, 











For Sale—Bright Tobacco Land—‘“True to 
the name,” deep gray top soil, with sandy, 
gray and yellow subsoil. Fine shipping fa- 
cilities; on the Virginian Railway; good to- 
bacco market; improved roads; churches, and 
up-to-date schools. No malaria, land une 
dulating, and cheaper than elsewhere. One 
hundred fine farms. Honorable dealing; 
titles guaranteed. Investigate this pro- 
gressive town and prosperous séction of 
Virginia. Virginian Realty Co., Inc., Ken- 
bridge, Va. 


Farm for Sale—Situate on public 
one mile from Smithfield, N. C.; contains 57 
acres; 35 acres cleared and in cultivation; 
nice, two-story, seven-room dwelling; two 
tobacco barns; one pack. house, and other 
out-buildings. Land suited for growing all 
farm crops. Smithfield has one of the best 
graded schools in the State, five churches, 
four tobacco warehouses, two cotton mills, 
and is a good market for farm produce. 
Come to see me or oa at once to G. E. 
Thornton, Smithfie 1d, N. C., Johnston County, 


No, 4938—Virginia Farm—187 
000. 





road, 





Acres— $4,- 
One and one-half miles from County 
Seat and railroad town. Good productive 
land; large amount of valuable timber; sev- 
en-room brick house with slate roof; good 
outbuildings. No. 448—554 Acres—$11,000. 
In good neighborhood, with schools and 
churches convenient; good, productive, level 
land. 400 acres cleared, balance in good 
timber. Frame residence of eleven rooms; 
numerous good outbuildings. Well fenced. 
For Exchange—Splendid River Farm, in Al- 
bemarle County, of 740 acres, with good im- 
provements and 40-acre orchard; valued at 
$40,000. Want to exchange for cotton plan- 
tation in North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, or Alabama, For particulars re- 
garding these and other Virginia properties, 
address Edward S. Wilder & Co., Charlottes- 
ville, Vi ginia. 





Invest | Your Money in a Virginia Home— 
and it will more than double in a few years. 
You can buy better land here, for the money, 
than you can possible get anywhere else. 
Ideal locations, convenient to good schools, 
churches, and fine neighbors. Near good 
markets, and the best of shipping facilities. 
Our lands are all adapted to the growth of 
bright tobacco, grain, grass of all kinds, 
clover, alfalfa, truck, fruit and _ stock. You 
can buy land here from $15 to $40 per acre, 
that is well improved, very productive, wit 
all the modern advantages of the day. Goo 
pure lithia water on every farm, with good 
mild congenial climate and the best of 
healthful conditions. You will not only buy 
good land upon which you can make money 
farming, but your land will double in a few 
years. If you are interested and expect to 
change your present location and wish to 
better your condition, write or call on us. 
Let us mail you our literature at once. We 
handle nothing but the best bargains and 
can save you money, and at the same time 
help you to secure a better home than you 
can possibly find anywhere else for twice the 
price. Write us by return mail and receive 
our illustrated descriptions of homes. Call 
on us when in our section; we are at your 
service. The Realty Co. of Virginia, Ine., 
Blackstone, Va. 








Saturday, September 5, 1914] 


Get The Hidden 
Treasure From Your 
Stump Land 


Every stump on your farm takes up 
> from 100 to 400 sq. ft. of rich ground 
uae would be yielding pomper { 
ps. Take out the stumps! Newland 
often Pields $200 to $300 profit the first year. 


HERCULES i 
All Stee! Triple Power Nae 
Stump Puller : 


# Clears an acre a day. Make money clear- 
ing neighbors’ farms, id on trial 30 days. 
Ses pia Special introduc- 
POSTAL 


mediate 
GS 1 BIG FRE oe CATALOG. 


HERCULES § MFG. CO. 
180 22nd Street Centerville, Ia. 


} BEY 





ROOF IN chr 
isthe Best Money canBuy! Wemake Ls: 
allkinds. For a practical roof try Ga 


CAROLINA Metal = 


hey are fire—, wind— and water- 
arent: Made of lasting metal, hav- 
ing exceptionally Lym iron as its 
base. Of beautiful design, heav- 
ily embossed. Furnished either 
painted or galvanized Any car 
Band fork put them on, Sheets 
t and lock perfectly Noso'der- 
ry & s nec gonery. If interested in 
etter Roof, be sure to 
Write for FREE Catalog 
and special circular showing 
shingles in colors. Become ac- 
quainted with our full line by 
sending a postcard to-day. 
CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
Bex 10, Wilmington, N. C. 


FOR THE “LAND'S SAKE” 
w= BOSTROM IMPROVED 


a wamense $y SR 








Sisto pIn Gy 
WEIGH 
es Les. f . 
which has TELESCOPE enabling you to read the 
Target over 400 yards away, and 
Terrace, Ditch, Tile Drain, Irrigate 
your land properly, and save surveyor's fees. It is 
sold by up-to-date hardware and general merchants 
everywhere, and guaranteed to be the most 
Simple, Accurate, Durable and Complete 
outfit ever made for all farm work. If your dealer 
hasn't one in stock, he will order for you, or we 
will ship direct. Write today for sescription of Level 
and details of our MONEY BACK GUARANTEE, 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. tiene” 


GTLANTA, GA. 





FRAZIER~ CARTS) 


are the 
Standard the 
World Over. 


We build 
earts for 
@eneral use, 
for break. gf 
fing colts, 
Jogging 
trotting-bred horses, exercising draft horses, 
@nd for rural mail 
or a pair. Not the cheapest but 
Write for Cat. S. Address. 
W. S. FRAZIER & CO., - 




















RV 





. 
\ 











ge 


13 Cents Per Rod Up 

itrongest, heaviest wire, Double gal- 

Outlasts others nearly 2 Low prices 

urpose-- 

hog, Pr, PD rabbit, horse, catt! ig 30 lawn 

fence and gates of all’styles. Mail postal for, “ atalog and 
sample to oe we compare with other: e 

BROWN FENCE & WIRE co. 
Devartment <7 Cleveland, Ohio 
ICP ASA 


vanized, 











— FEED, PUMPS ome 








& BUGGY WHEELS Tin. $89 
With EBubber Tires,$18.45. Your Wheels Rerabbered, 
$10.30, I make wheels & to 4 In. tread. Tops. Wee 
Shafts, $2.10; meres: Wheels, $5.95; axice $3.21 as, 
on Umbrella free, Buy direct. Ask for Catalog 1 


PLT HICKORY WHEEL CO., GIG F St., saadaieaes @ 





| as a matter of justice 


carriers for one horse |; 
the best. | 


AURORA, ILL. | 


| filled brim 
| the 
| than the 


; to get them to come 





(19) 955 





Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











CHEAPER THAN HORSEFLESH 


OARD for a horse nowadays costs | 


from $2 to$3a week. A horse must 
eat, work or no work, and his limits 
of speed, distance and weather are 
very definite. 
possible to ride 
summer for about half the cost of 
boarding a driving horse, and when 
the machine is stored away in the fall 
expense immediately ceases. This is 
one of the arguments in favor of the 
motor steed for the farm. There are 
many others: With it you may speed 
to town for a broken machine part, 
thereby saving hours of valuable 
time. With it deliveries of milk, eggs 
and truck may be made easily and 
quickly. With it the boys and girls 
and the hired man can travel far for 
enjoyment when the day’s work is 
done.” 

So says the Country Gentleman. 
They might have added, too, that with 
the carriage on the side (as illustrat- 
ed in our issue of June 27) the whole 
family can go along. 

Motorcycles are fast becoming a 
necessity—just like gas engines or 
automobiles. 





TO THE ADVERTISER 


HE Progressive 

tees the reliability of all its ad- 
vertisers. We take the advertiser 
and introduce him as a gentleman of 
honor, worthy of the reader’s unlim- 
ited confidence, into 170,000 Southern 
farmers’ homes where our paper is 
read and trusted as a true friend. 
With this sort of introduction our 
readers do not hesitate about dealing 
with our advertisers—they have con- 
fidence in them. This makes our ad- 
vertising space more valuable, while 
it does not cost the advertiser a pen- 
ny more. 

But for our own protection we nec- 
essarily have to require references 
from each new advertiser and those 
not well known to us before we can 
introduce them unreservedly to our 
readers. Please, therefore, be kind 
enough to send references for the per- 
sonal files of The Progressive Farm- 
er. This will prevent your copy being 
held up if we don’t know you. 





RATHER UNFAIR 


HE chief cost of life insurance 

has been for agency work. Re- 
cently a strong and safe National 
company—the Postal of New York— 
has been built up doing business by 
mail and thereby making insurance 
less expensive and giving the benefit 
to its patrons, many of whom are 
farmers. Now a bill is in Congress 
seeking to make the Postal pay the 
same high license fees in every State 
in the Union as are paid by com- 
panies employing hundreds of agents 
and calling for much State 
vision, 


The 


super- 
bill is manifestly unfair, and 
to our farmers, 
we hope no Southern congressman 
will support it. 


WILL YOU HELP? 
N OCTOBER 17, we are 
issue a “Homeseekers’ Special’— 
full of good reasons why 
better farm 


going to 


South is a place to 
north. 

We plan to send 100,000 sample cop- 
ies to Northern farmers in an effort 
South and live. 

any friends in the 

West, send us their 
will gladly send them 
more names you send 
will like it. 


‘SEED OATS 


whole South will 
have “a carpet of green” this win- 
ter. We are getting dozens of letters 
asking where seed oats can be had. 
If you have some—try an advertise- 
ment. 


If you have 
North, East or 
names and we 
a copy. The 
the better we 


WANTED: 
T LOOKS as the 


On a motorcycle it is | 
50 miles a day all | 


Farmer guaran- | 





Tom Profit’s Wisdom | 





—powerful. 


store an’ sez he ‘ 
Hatchet 


KH1 
Price $0.85 


Tool Grinder 
K51 
Price $3.50 


ness. 





Jim Kerr bought an axe in town—just 

a common lookin’ sort of an axe with some 
gilt smeared on the head of it that made it shine 
The first day he put in with it in 
the woodlot took all the gumption out of it,—an’ 
the edge offen it, too. 
*What’s that axe made of”? 
“Steel,” ” sez Bert Staley. 
ar’ they laughed together for an hour over it like 
two bulldogs in a mix-up. 


KEEN KUTTER 


across the street and he got the reg'lar Keen Kutter 
quality an’ a guarantee fer it. 
the dickerin’ an’ I guess he’ll stick pretty close to Keen 
_ Kutter tools for a bit. I told him my experience with 
Keen Kutter axes an’ hatchets an’ 

bought a Keen Kutter tool grinder, 

for grindin’ generally. 

that guarantee the Simmons people give, 

with lief to the dealer to hand back 

he money we've shed for any Keen 

Kutter tool, any kind, that doesn’t 

pan out right. 

You'll ~~. I'm right, 





He took it back to the 
“§-t-e-a-h,” 


sez Jim, 


Then Jim bought a 


He told me all about 


he 
too, 





We can depend on 


That's square busi- 











The First Duty Of Any 


Rifle Is To Shoot Straight 
The things that distinguish Remington-UMC Big Game Rifles 


from all others of their class ace certain fund 
invented and used exclusively by the Remington heen Oa 
Metallic Cartridge Company. 

High Power Slide Action Repeaters with the famous Rem- a 


ington-UMC Slide Action feature: 


rdnance Steel Bar: 





_ Six 1 hot; Hammerless; 22 inch 
table Straight Bar Rear 








Sight and new design Copper Bec3 Front Sight. 
30 R 32 R 


Chambered for .25 
and .35 Remington 





cartridges. 7 


Autoloading Rifles—Five shots at onc loading—you sim 
the Go eee for each shot. 


ell. Made with the 
ig eed “Tiamat Positive 4 Devien 


R 


press 
pties loads 
ingron-UMC. Sold 
for .25 

5 Remington 


Automatically 





30 and . 
cartnidges— and the new 22 ot A Ranson UMC Autoload 


ing Rifle, shooting the .22 Remington Autoloading Cartridge. 
Leok for the, dooles who displays the Red Bal! Mark of Remington. 


rh, 
ee TE 
‘i 


e has these Remington-UMC Rifles im stock now, 

ot can get them for you. 

To keep your gun cleaned and lubricated 
right, use Rem Oil, the new 
ee Powder scivent, rust 

= preventative, and gue 
ubricant. 


SS 


cc. Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridgs Co. 


299 Broadway New York City 














Certainly 


sorption right into the wood cells. There 


sun, rain, snow, or ice. 


durable as the best quality. 





Would You Buy Rotten Lumber? 


not;—Then why buy or use lumber, 
WILL rot and MUST be replaced in not over T EN years. Your SECOND 
lumber bill is pure waste if you can prevent it at a small cost NOW. 


REEVES WOOD PRESERVER PREVENTS DECAY. 


You buy it ready for use and apply it cold, like paint. 
it hardens and refuses to sweat or leach from the wood, in spite of 


REEVES WOOD PRESERVER doubles the ‘life of lumber. 
thousand feet B. M. as determined by the king of wood and its dryness. 


Send us a post card today for FREE SAMPLE for your testing and complete information. Write for it TODAY. 


THE REEVES COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Reev.s Wood Preserver, Preservative Stains and Barn Paints. 





TREATED 

$35, PERM 

WILL NEVER 
ROT 


posts, or timbers that 


But UNLIKE PAINT, it PENETRATES by natural ab- 


Cost of treatment averages from $@to $10 per 
Cheap wood thus treated is as 


Dept. F, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 














When writing to advertisers say: 


“Tam writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all adver- 


tising it carries.’’ 
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Special LOW Prices On 


he " 
Ficurts STEEL Shinelee Pittsburgh Perfect Fences are now made of 
Ericionitrect tt! iam —t8 GENUINE 


eled down to bed rock. * 
Never before could you « 


ry i “ 
buy these famous stcel 7/ /) ea 
shingles _at such low 
rices. This is the one 
ig money-saving = 
chance you have waited - 


for. You can now buy 


i 
steel shingles that won’t 
rot, rust, crack, burn or i 


leaic for the cost of old f | IMPORTANT ANNOUN CEMENT! 
out-o’-date wood_shin- 1 2 

Cae eee in | HE LATEST and greatest of all improvements we have ever made on the 
oe ow original “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing, is our new and exclusive method of 


Outlast [W | .DOUBLE GALVANIZING FENCE WIRE, which adds years of life to 


Baas I aN , F) : 

Any Building! p, cra: Gripleck Reofiag *‘Pittsburgh Perfect’’ Fences oer any fence you have been able to obtain before now. 
‘Egme, in bie clusters nck This is genuine double galvanizing—the secret of absorb the galvanizing metal, and the only wire that 
oe wong’ pa FAN which has been sought after for years by the will take the proper heat treatment and can be actu« 
at a clip. ‘Ten times 


i A WS Government Investigators, Metallurgic:s ond Manu. — ally galvanized. 

cance hen cuttings on . " facturers the country over. , By numerous scientific tests of many kinds we have 
erty Saat cok teak But mark this—our method of double galvanizing proved, beyond question or doubt, that our fencing is 
proof. Guaranteed — is possible only because of the high quality of the now twice as durable as. any fencing you have been 
pg tng 000 Sana. On in special-formula Open Hearth wire we use. It is of — able to obtain heretofore. 
Ask us about this. HME that perfectly uniform texture absolutely necessary 
We Sell Direct ; SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 

Freight Paid t SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
spake-ofts Acc Edwards a : TATSL SAB as r 7 : oe ony ray. & @& =H" 
cil‘ gut sll evety; reret Gane $0.0 | UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 
ic Sead cone, Dioatrony Tek Our Dealers are authorized to ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE “PITTSBURGH PERFECT” 
me about your steel roofing” and we'll send our FENCING to be in every respect exactly as we represent it. Back of this guarantee stands 
startling low prices. (164) ' the Pittsburgh Steel Company, owning and operating the largest independent plants in the 

THE EDWARDS MFG. COMPANY world manufacturing Fencing, Nails and Wire. 

924-974 Lock Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Se oo eee . ; oe Phan YOU CAN'T LOSE when you buy sg Pittsburgh Perfect” Fence on the strength of 

Xz rick et this guarantee. Our new catalogue, just off the press, is full of fence information; you 
K ; T SE LM A y FE N C E Way asthe eS need it, whether you want to buy fence now, or will later on. 

; Sad y SS a See Address Nearest Office. Ask for Catalogue No, 33 
‘Get It From RARGaieS bey PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
+ a tory! the ‘Dealer or oe A ol PITTSBURGH, PA 
TRS) Sopber. That ie We 4 Bi ° P 
re pict is why we can x . 4 NEW YORE CHICAGO DULUTH ST. LOUIS MEMPHIS 
save you money. " 


Look at these : : E2\r We Manufacture, from the Ore in our Mines to the Finished Product, “Pittsburgh Perfect: 

5 very low prices. - x \\ Brands of Pig Iron; Blooms; Billets; Wire Rods; Bright, Annealed and Galvanized Wire, 

y AR Ws Barbed Wire; Hard Spring Coil Wire; Twisted Cable Wire, Telegraph and Telephone 

14 CENTS A ROD er FA NONNNat Wire; Straightened and Cut Wire; Bale Ties: Poultry Netting Staples; Fence Staples; 
for 26-in. hog fence 





Neca 





: Regular and Galvanized Steel Wire Nails; Smooth Foundry and Plaster Board Nails; Large 
23% c. a rod for 49-in. farm fence Cx ; \\\ > A Head Felt Roofing Nails; Coated Nails; Blued Nails; Steel Hoops; Steel Bande; Cotton 


25% ce arod for 60-in. poultry fence . , \ AA Ties; *Pittsburgh Perfect’* Electrically Welded Wire Fencing. 
$1.40 for 80 rod spool of Ideal ‘ : 

Barbed Wire. Large free Catalog showing 100 

styles of Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence. 


KITSELMAN BROS. Box 84 Muncie, Ind. 


SS Would You Consider Buying a Tractor-if? “© 
—if you knew there was one strong enough 
to do the power work on a large tarm, yet 
handy and economical enough for the 


small place—and would do all this work 
cheaper and better than horses? 


—a Tractor that is not merely an experiment but 
a true and tried success, backed by 10 years of 
successful manufacture,—a Tractor that is GUAR- 
ANTEED full 15 tractive—35 brake horsepower 
with 80% tractive surplus for emergency. 


—a Tractor that does the plowing of more than5 } ‘ | r ee sh 

good men and teams,and plows 25 % to 80‘0deeper; / ay Hi | i a 

that makes short turns and gets into fence ee i 

corners; and that will pull your harrows, mowcrs 
and drills; operate your thresher; haul 10 to 15- 
ton wagon loads; pump water, etc., 




















—if you will merely consider such a machine, - < \ ; : 
then drop us a line and we willsu>mit a prop- : S| /4> > rm wt | mum E LY 
osition to demonstrate on your own farm, and / ‘ : ‘ , 


post you fully about GOO a ag \ F A & ; g } L i. 
sens 2 x eee <v, mms aia 88] 
E 1a Porte 


~ = 





O4e AA 
SPYELAPAL- BAL . 
= LL SVU CY HARMS 
Hiss atest Like A Farm Wagon 
Aiindec Menin SBeeed iat The GasPull can be used every week the year ’round for 
8-ft. Wheelbase. 12-ft. Long. dozens of jobs, and it saves money on every one. It never 
Wirt ot ence — ee ee ee ag our val- tires, and is ready for work night and day. 
THE DAUCH MFG. CO., 
Dept. B-2 Sandusky, Ohio 


The GasPull burns gasoline; has an opposed, horizontal, 
double cylinder motor and is water-cooled. Working parts 
are easily lubricated and protected from dust and dirt by steel 
: Lt FF ~ covers. It is cranked from the ground, has a safety crank and 
shee. : - . " e handy foot-brake, and can be equipped for speeds from 2 to 34 
MACHINERY = miles per hour. It weighsonly 11,200 pounds. 15-30 horsepower. 

Ask for catalog FJ4. Get acquainted with the GasPull. 


The OilPull is the leader in kerosene tractors. There are no better 
Woodruff Up-to-Date Gasoline Engines at reasonable prices. Every engine guaranteed. Woodruff Saw 6tationary engines than tie Rumely-Falk for kerosene and the Rumely-Olds 


Mills and Shingle Mills are the best lumber makers. Farquhar Steam Engines are the best pullers. for gasoline. Every Rumely machine is backed by Rumely service—49 
Farquhar Cornish Boilersare the best steamers. The only boiler that steams perfectly on green slabs 


branches and 11,000 dealers. Supplies and parts without delay. 
Wecarry a full line in stock ready to ship out and can sell you x 
&n outfit on easy terms or can givea discount off for cash. "> RUMELY LINES 




















Sold at reasonable prices. = fees 


Every Machine Guaranteed EY: S2 \e 


~ : , nit Cat Kerosene Tractors Engine Gang Plows Gasoline Engines Cream Separatore 
Write for Catalogue and full information. Gassline Weaateen Threshing Machines Oil Engines cs Machines 


; : i 0) Steam Engine Clover Hulle Baling Presse: Lighting Plants 
SAC S78 Woodrutt Machinery Mig. Co. ( \aail ~ RUMELY PRODUCTS COMPANY 
\ i WINDER, GA, and ATLANTA, GA. 4 : (Incorporated) ae 
Sechuil Gran naae Chicago REOr Pree Illinois 
Atlanta, Ga. New Orleans, La. Memphis, Tenn. Harrisburg, Pa. 


Qu ni UR IMRT ALTMAN TONE ec 
ut yg i +1 a mn men) 














When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in 


The Progressive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertis- 
ing it carries.’" 














The Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guranteed. 





